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Fruit Trees 
Apples, Pears, Plums Etc. 


Small Fruits 


Currants, Gooseberries, Blackberries, Etc. 


Shrubs and Vines 


Buddleia, Calycanthus, Cydonia, Hydrangeas, Privet, 
Spireas, Weigela, Ampelopsis, Climbing Hskls. Etc. 





Ornamental 


Ash, Cut-leaf Wpg. Birch, Catalpas, Cornus, Elms, 
Horsechestnut, Judas, Linden, Maples, Mulberries, (teas 
Wpg. and Globosa) Poplars, Salisburia, Sycamore, Willows, Etc. 


Roses 
Hardy Perennials, (Peonies, Phipx, Iris and) Complete, General 
Assortment. 


We have no Dutch Bulbs this fall; otherwise, “Business as Usual”. Glad to handle your Want Lists 


The Storrs & Harrison Co, 


Established NURSERYMEN ..- - - FLORISTS - - - - SEEDMEN 45 Greenhouses 
Lcatd PAINESVILLE, OHIO 1288 Acres 
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: CLEAR SAILING AHEAD 2 
e i 
& Few nurserymen, we think, have failed to realize what the conclusion of peace will mean to their business. The good Ds 
Ke news which came over the wires on November 11th put joy into their hearts, not only that our country was to be freed : 
e from the burdens and horrors of war, but also that the dawn of a new era of prosperity was at hand. While nursery in- x 
: 


terests have not suffered during the war in any such measure as some lines, yet ours is a peace-time business and we may 
assuredly expect that, when people have gotten back into their normal occupations, our products will command more of 





their attention. 


made during the fall season just closed. 


ROSES 
CLEMATIS, large-flowering 
PERENNIALS 
SHADE TREES 


on our mailing-list. 
“Bulletin” will be out the latter part of the month. 


Are you ready—or getting ready—for a heavy demand in the spring? 
Some lines are very scarce even now and many others will be scarce before spring. 
ing the demand and are covering now on their probab.e wants, judging from the exceptionally heavy sales which we have 


For Spring we are well stocked with a complete general assortment as well as our usual specialties, such as 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


PAEONIAS 


If you are not already a customer of ours and receiving our literature regularly, please write and let us place your name 
Use printed stationery though, or enclose business card. 
May we send it to you? 


If not, you are losing a golden opportunity. 
Far-sighted nurserymen are anticipat- 


CLEMATIS Paniculata 
TREE-FORM LILACS 
AMPELOPSIS 
FRUIT TREES 


WAS AS AS ANAS AS 


We sell only to the trade. Our first winter 
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Horticultural Printing a Specialty 


Nurserymen and Horticulturists generally require the ser- 
vices of a Commercial Printing establishment equipped es- 
pecially to handle their work. Thirty years’ experience is 
back of the operation of 


The Horticultural Press 
PRINTERS — ENGRAVERS -— ELECTROTYPERS 


Stationery, Booklets, Programs, Bulletins, 
Announcements, Price-Lists 


High Grade Work. 
Western Wew York Publishing Co. f 


Moderate Prices. 
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39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bees’ Welsh-Grown Roses 


The necessity for reducing output of 
reses, etc., in order to increase National 
Food Production, renders it impracticable 
and unnecessary to advertise as largely as 
usual. 

Regular buyers have had a printed offer 
sent to them. There are a few copies still 
available for applicants. 

Please let us have your orders and ap- 
plications early, so t we may have 
ample time to give you prompt delivery. 


Thank you. 
BEES, Ltd. 
| | 176-181 Mill St, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


French Pear Seedlings 


Therefore 
use either 


cannot be obtained. 
you will have to 


Japan or Keiffer Pear Seedlings 


We adviae that you order now so that you will 
not miss out on your pear plant. Write for 


prices. We have some very fine seedlings. 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


D. S. LAKE, Pres. SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 


Wholesale Growers of a Complete Assortment of 
General Nursery Stock. 





We sell to THE TRADE only, and 
make a specialty of 
OREGON CHAMPION GOOSEBERR Y 
PERFECTION CURRANT 
and 
CLEAN COAST GROWN SEEDLINGS 


We also have growing for fall delivery a large 
assortment of general nursery stock, including 
Fruit, Shade and Ornamental trees, Roses, Etc. 


HEAD-QUARTERS for NURSERY SUPPLIES 
Correspondence invited 


Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. | 


122 1-2 Grand Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural asseciations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADV ERTISING—Advertising forms close on the 12th and 
27th of each month. If proofs are wanted, copy should be on 
hand one week earlier. Advertising rate is $1.40 per column- 
width inch. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYVMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here 
is concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
Journal of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than quan- 
tity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will be sent 
to any address in the United States for $1.50 a year: to Canada 
er abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, 
postal or express money order is used. Three years, $3.50 in U.S 
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PALA PLLL A 


RALPH T. OLOOTT 
Editor and Manager 
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AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN---December 1, 1918 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 


commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. An honest, 
fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of modern 
business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—‘AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” is not the official journal of any organization. lt there- 
fore makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and is the only Nursery 
Trade publication which is not owned by nurserymen. 

GE” This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announcements 
frem every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 
tion, 


39 State Street, 
Rechester, N. Y. 
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WANTED 


NURSERYMEN TO DRAW ON 


US FOR FOLLOWING 
Peach, Apricot, Apple, 
Plum, Cherry, Pecans, Roses 


and Other Ornamentals 
HEIKES - HUNTSVILLE - TREES 


Priees rights 


THE 


Pear, 





All our own growing. In good assortment. 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 











Vincennes Nurseries 
W. C. REED, Prop. VINCENNES, IND. 


We are pleased to offer for Spring 
CHERRY 2 YEAR X X 1 inch up, also 3-4, 5-8 and lighter 
grades 
CHERRY, One Year 11-16 up, 5-8 and 1-2 to 5-8 
Our Blocks of Cherry are largest to be found in U. 8S. 


We bud annually 500,000 Cherry, they are making splendid 
growth 


Peach, One Year, all grades, leading Varieties 
Plum, Japan and European, 1 and 2 year 
APPLE, 2 Year, a few cars for late fall shipment 


Grafted Hardy Northern Pecans 
Car Lots a specialty. Also fair assortment of Ornamentals 
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The Need of Scientific Commercial Accuracy 


In a recent issue the American Nursery- 
man quoted and commented upon an extract 
from an address by Burwell S. Cutler, chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, on the necessity for business pre- 
cision. Nurserymen reed to be business 
men, we have said repeatedly. 

We believe our readers can profitably 
spend the time necessary to peruse what 
Mr. Cutler says further on this subectj; it is 
in every way as pertinent and practical and 
valuable as the best of the addresses made 
at a convention of the national organization 
of the nurserymen. Mr. Cutler is speaking 
to business men generally, of course, hav- 
ing in mind foreign as well as domestic com- 
merce, and his remarks apply to the Nur- 
sery Industry as well as to other industries. 
He says: 

“The success of a sales campaign at home 
or abroad depends upon a thorough under- 
standing of the territory to be cultivated. 
Just as a general of armies in the field 
searches out minutely the ground ahead of 
him before he advances, so should a sales 
manager in command of field forces— 
whether they be one man or more—know 
intimately every phase of his territory. In 
war the commander gives no order for an 
advance until every valley ahead, every hill, 
road, and defensive position is known as 
completely as may be. If he takes a chance, 
it is because a certain degree of failure due 
to ignorance of conditions will not prejudice 
his campaign seriously. The disaster that 
is bound to follow habitual speculation or 
hazard is today exeinplified on a mammoth 
seale by the collapse of the German Govern- 
ment, which gambled the destiny of the Ger- 
man people on the chances of world do- 
minion and lost out because it had not ac- 
curately counted its opponents and their re- 
sources. 

“Likewise, we have seen many a business 
concern dashed on the rocks of its own 
temerity. The appalling percentage of busi- 
ness failures in the United States is due 
very largely to ignorance—ignorance of cost 
accounting, ignorance of market, ignorance 
of proper production methods, and ignorance 
of the human element composing labor. As 
a nation we have generally depended on 
luck and hustle to produce the big results 
of which we are so fond. Evolution, sta- 
bility, and a long look into the future have 
appeared to us somewhat superfluous to 
success on a big scale. We have been look- 
ing fondly at the size of the superstructure 
and have paid little attention to the founda- 
tion. I do not attribute this attitude to all 
American enterprises, for I must except 
some concerns of rational scope whose 
foundations are laid solidly in the concrete 
of study, experimentation, and laboratory 
research. And yet the early history of 





many of them shows instances of deplorable 
losses through neglect of facts that should 
have been ascertained before certain mar- 


kets and market methods and financial out- 
lays were undertaken. 

“Some minor instances of typical unpre- 
paredness have come to my attention lately 
as the result of attending a conference of 
eminent export managers who freely dis- 
cussed their past errors with disgust and a 
degree of humor. 

“These cases demonstrate the truth that 
disaster frequently hinges on a mere trifle 
of popular custom or of trade habit or of 
political sentiment. One man related his 
fundamental mistake of trying to sell cor- 
sets in a country of Scuth America through 
the use of attractive shops equipped lavish- 
ly with fitting rooms and with maids in at- 
tendance. His establishments and his cor- 
sets were universally admired, but the ladies 
of the land thought cf corsets as a part of 
their lingerie outfit, which they always try 
on at home, and their modesty was secretly 
offended at the idea of a public fitting. 
Another man, having sold a large sample 
of jewelry emblems on arrival in a foreign 
port, cabled home frantically for more 
goods; they came in abundance, and stiil 
remain unsold to the last emblem. 
that the first day of his arrival was a fete 
day, and the design on the emblem 
suitable for that day and for no other. 

“Costly results occur from overstocking in 
a market suddenly glutted by the original 
sales. The glowing results from a primary 
exploitation frequently exhaust the purchas- 
ing power in that particular line and leave 
a depression which calls for the thorough 
and patient commodity education. Frequently 
high priced automobiles have sold freely in 
a given locality for several weeks, at the 
end of which time all of the people of wealth 
have been satisfied, and no other buyers re- 
main. 

“Such errors of judgment may be avoided 
by merely elementary study of the field. Do- 
ing business on a hunch from now on will 
entail overhead costs that spell annihilation 
for the producer or merchant must 
meet severe competition. No longer can we 
depend upon the very easy conditions which 
have heretofore covered up our mistakes. In 
the early days of this country our tremend- 
ous natural resources on the very surface 
of the land and an endless chain of immi- 
gration providing laber and customers pro- 
duced in combinatioa a market from ocean 
to ocean and from semitropical Mexico to 
the Arctic region that would absorb almost 
any product fairly attractive. Excessive 
overhead costs, due to lavish use of men, ma- 
terials, and time, were easily covered in 
prices which could not be resisted in all lo- 
calities; that is, enough purchasing public 
might be found here or there to keep us go- 
ing, regardless of lower prices from com- 
petition. Distances in the country created 
transportation costs in many cases so high 
that they overshadowed the difference in 
price between an article highly priced from 


It seems 


was 


who 
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one producer and the same article at a more 
reasonable price from another quarter. We 
had not yet reached the European stage of 
intensive production and marketing among 
crowded cities within easy range of one 
another. 

“Things are different now. Our industrial 
capacity in many directions exceeds the 
normal demand. A sign of this is found in 
the widespread concentration of trade in- 
dividuals into association for the purpose 
of eliminating self-destructive competition 
on the part of those units who do not respect 
actual costs and the necessity of trade in- 
tegrity. By mutual enlightenment they hope 
to banish ignorance and market treachery. 
Another sign of overcapacity is the attrac- 
tion to overseas trade that is operating on 
every hand. 

“Outside of our own boundaries we 
more certain than ever to meet the 
petition of merchants who know thoroughly 
what they are doing. The European mer- 
chant is a grubber after facts. He studies 
his field like a jewell appraiser with his 
microscope, like a professional taster of 
teas with a sensitive mouth, like a lace 
buyer with his millimeter rule. His banks 
go carefully and patiently into the personal 
life of a possible customer; his official ad- 
visers take into account even the political 
views of a consignee, and his utilization of 
racial preferences for color, style, size, etc., 
is infinite. His habit of action is still that 
of a painstaking artisan, who slowly fashions 
a commodity and then carries it from house- 
hold door to door, inquiring about the health 
of the family, while his commodity under- 
goes pitiless inspection upside and downside 
He does business 


are 
com- 


by the entire household. 
minutely on a large scale. 

“So, indeed, do many of our largest con- 
cerns after they have reached the point of 
size where laboratories and a scientific staff 
can be afforded. In organizations of that 
scope incidental or cverhead expenses run 
into such high figures that small 
in point of percentage of total output are 
large enough to jusiify elaborate methods 
of economy; it is noticeable that 
in competition with European producers 
and merchants has been confined prin- 
cipally to concerns which could afford 
the refinements of control. The re- 
sources and the men involved turn out many 
more units of production than would 
emanate from an equal amount of men and 
resources in the control of many separate 
individuals. Trade associations are born 
with the same instinct to join forces not in 
a scheme of piracy, but for human and 
economic salvage. By far the best educated 
producers that I know are those who have 
studied their problems in association. In 
Europe today unified policy and action have 
become an obligation forced upon the trades 
by the several governments. 

“What I mean by commercial education 


savings, 


success 


cost 
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Special Seasonal Reports to American Nurseryman 


Higher Average Sales Than Ever 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

Our sales for fall delivery are about the 
On account of so many 
young men in college that generally sell 
for us during vacation, we did not have 
near as many salesmen for 1918 as we did 
for 1917, but the weekly average was higher 
per salesman than ever before in our busi- 
ness. But we sold at too low price as labor 
has been about double what it was for 1917. 

We did very little planting spring of 1918, 
and we have sold very close and our apple, 
cherry, and plum buds, budded fall of 1917, 
did not do well which will make our stock 
of those very light for fall of 1919. 

The past season has been very dry with 
us; have not had a good soaking rain since 
last March, and it has been very hard dig- 
ging this fall. We about a week or 
more late starting to bill out and on account 
of poor help we will be about 10 days late 


same as fall of 1917. 


were 


in finishing up as we are not much more 
than one-half through. 
It will depend on weather how the sea- 


son’s business turns out. Winter set in fall 
of 1917 on 8th of December and we did not 
have any weather to handle trees until 
March. 

There has not been much demand by com- 
except for peach trees 
The demand 


has been good for Winesap apple trees in 


mercial orchardists 


of certain southern varieties. 





is not a conglomerate of knowledge about 
trade in man’s head. The acquisition 
and retention of too much data can easily 
sap the creative energy necessary to forward 
vision and progress. I do insist, however, 
on the analytical habit of mind that de 
mands the basic facts of a business propo- 
sition. I have the manufacturer of 
woolen clothing know something of wool 
from the point of its original source to its 
transformation into textiles; a manufacturer 
of buttons ought to know the entire history of 

ivory, galilith, and like sub- 
the cotton-textile merchant should 
prices, 


one 


would 


vegetable 
stances; 
carefully watch crop movements, 
sales, etc., all to the end of buying and sell- 
ing at the right time. One cannot over- 
emphasize the advantage of being in point 
of information ahead of current conditions. 
“It is often said that good salesmen are 
born, not made. That means to most people 
that personality can defy and override ad- 
verse market conditions. I disagree emphat- 
ically, unless it is meant, that in rivalry for 
a given amount of trade among order takers 
—order takers and not sales managers—the 
agreeable personality 
manager 


most aggressive or 


wins. successful of sales 
the unconscious process of 
asking questions as to marketing 
methods. few of them in 


this country sit down to a deliberate and ex- 


Every 
through 
himself 


goes 
As yet, however, 


haustive survey of the matter such as | sug- 
gest in a questionnaire. 

“What I have said in the foregoing re- 
marks may be summed up in the phrase, 
Scientific commercial accuracy. This ex- 
presses a habit of mind and an attitude, 
rather than a human library of trade data 
and statistics. Its value is demonstrated by 


the infallible average of percentages which 
guide the policies of insurance companies. 
A mortality table is not very inspiring, but 
it is the groundwork of a certainty which 
must stand at the bottom of business in 
general if it is to prove constantly profit- 
able, or, indeed, to stay in existence.” 


Virginia, but we sold close on 
them and find that they are very scarce all 
over the country. Think the demand will be 
good for them for another year, as the orch- 
ardist got good prices for apples. We had 
a light crop at our orchard in Albemarle 
County, but sold them at $5.50 per barrel at 
station. Stock that we were short of and 
had to buy has moved very slow by freight 
and express and especially from the South. 
Have shipment that was shipped on October 
22 that has not reached us yet, and we have 
been not receiving stock 
that we had placed orders for early in sea- 
son from nurserymen that claimed stock 
did not do well and only let us know after it 
should have had the stock 
It has caused us to do a good deal of tele- 
graphing and there has been deiay in bill- 


are very 


disappointed in 


was time we 


ing out besides having the worry of not 
receiving when we needed it. 
But things might have been worse and 


we should be thankful that they were not, 
and also thankful that the cruel war is over. 

With best wishes. W. T. HOOD. 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 21, 1918. 


If Nurserymen Go After It 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

We are not sure what the experience of 
other nurserymen operating in this section 
has been, but we believe that trade in gen- 
eral has been exceptionally good the past 
season. From present indications there will 
be very little stock 'eft unsold when plant- 
ing time arrives in the spring of 1919. The 
only apparent surplus that seems to be in 
evidence at the present time is in some va- 
rieties of the ornamental line. 

The farmers of the Middle West are in a 
prosperous condition which good 
business for the nurserymen if they go after 
it. The war is now over, and an optimistic 
spirit seems to prevail in all lines of busi- 


means a 


ness. The future of the nursery business 
never looked better than at the present 
time. M. R. CASHMAN. 


Owatonna, Minn. Nov. 25, 1918. 


Will Be Buyers In the Spring 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

Sales their place at 
this date, handied 
them if they had been. We only had about 


half the men we usually have and no chance 


are not up to usual 


but we could not have 


to secure more. 
If we reach two-thirds of the usual amount 


we will be satisfied 


Fruits of all kinds are very much in de- 
mand and the supply will not be large 


enough to go around next spring. 
Ornamentals are plentiful but the demand 


will be much better now that the war has 
closed 
There is no stock in this valley to men 


tion. Most of the nurserymen here will be 
buyers for spring trade. 

THE FARMERS NURSERY CO 
Troy, Ohio, Nov. 23, 1918. 

W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva, N. Y.,—“We 
are decidedly optimistic as to the future, 
and on account of the difficulties and ex- 
pense of getting plants of all kinds from 
Europe, the American grown shrubs and 
roses ought to bring remunerative prices. 
The supply of really first grade ornamentals 
is decidedly limited, much less than many 
people suppose, and nurserymen have the 
assurance that they can obtain prices which 
will give them a fair profit.” 





Large Spring Trade Anticipated 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

We are about 25% behind last year’s busi- 
ness. This section has suffered from a severe 
drought during the early summer and it was 
very hard to induce people to place orders 
during that time. Besides that, there has 
been a shortage of help and most of the 
fruit growers and home owners have de- 
ferred placing their orders until the help 
situation became better. 

We look for a very large trade next 
spring, since the war is over; and in fact 
we are already feeling the influence of same. 
From present indications there is going to 
be an extreme shortage of fruit trees, grape 
vines, etc. In ornamentals there seems to 
be a pretty good supply but if landscape 
work can be gotten in line for next spring, 
we look for a very good cleaning up on or- 
namentals. 

We are probably lucky in not having too 
much business this fall as with the shortage 
of help, it would have been impossible for 
us to handle more than we did. If we can 
only get another week or ten days of good 
weather, will get most of our storage stock 
dug and into storage for early spring ship- 
ment. 

H. J. WEBER SONS NURSERY CO. 
Nursery, Mo. 
Nov. 26, 1918. 


The Price-cutter At Work 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

The inquiries and orders for fruit trees 
and plants received this fall are much great- 
er than for the corresponding period of any 
of the past few years and we anticipate that 
we will very little if any to offer to 
the fact in kinds and va- 
rieties there is not enough to supply the de- 
mand. 

However, 


have 


trade. In some 


several in- 
purchaser has 
advised us that other nurseries had quoted 
him very much lower prices. One reported 
that he could purchase for $103.00 the same 
number varieties and sizes which we offered 
for $238.00. It would appear, therefore, that 
some nurseries either have a large surplus 
or are preparing to quit the business. The 
latter is the obvious result of such low 
Another planter reported that a 

from another nursery (of good 
standing) was considerably lower than ours, 
although a comparison of prices printed in 
their catalog and ours indicated that this par- 
ticular bill of stock would cost the planter 
more from the other company. 

We do not worry much about the nur- 
series which bid for business on the basis of 
price. The price cutter will sooner or later 
his customers on account of inferior 
stock or find his business too unprofitable 
to continue. 

NEOSHO NURSERIES CoO., 
Josiah Hazen, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Neosho, Mo. 
Nov. 13, 1918. 


been 
stances where a prospective 


there have 


prices. 
quotation 


lose 


Conard & Jones Co., West Grove, Pa.— 
“The opportunities ahead for the average 
man and the average firm are better than 
before the war. We need as never before 
leaders who will show us how to cut out 
waste, render efficient service and develop 
our lines till at least 75 per cent of our num- 
ber are making a profit.” 





Say you saw itin AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
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Nurserymen’s Opportunities In the Boundless West 


Fruit For Canadian Northwest 
F. W. Broderick, professor of horticulture, 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, 


says in the Minnesota Horticulturist: 


“Reviewing briefly the work that has been 
done in the introduction of hardy stock into 
the Canadian Northwest we find that this 
work has been done very largely by the ex- 
periment stations, or, as we call them, Ex- 
perimental Farms, assisted by a few horti- 
cultural enthusiasts. One of the first intro- 
ductions of fruit trees into the Northwest 
was made by Supt. S. A. Bedford, at the 
Brandon Experimental Farm, in the year 
1899. At that time about 500 fruit trees, 
including apples, crab apples, plums and 
cherries were put under test. The initial 
planting included many of the standard va- 
rieties as well as a number of hardy import- 
ed kinds. Many of these trees did not sur- 
vive the first winter, and in a few years 
only the hardiest sorts were found to be 
alive. Since the first planting many other 
varieties of fruit have been introduced and 
experimented with, and much valuable in- 
formation has been gained. The work be- 
gun at Brandon has been gradually extend- 
ed to the other farms and stations through- 
out Western Canada. 

“Coupled with the the Experi- 
mental Farms has been the work of private 
investigators, among the more prominent of 
whom may be mentioned A. P. Stevenson, 
of Morden, Manitoba; and D. W. Buchanan, 
of Winnipeg, at one time owner of the 
Buchanan Nurseries, at St. Charles, Mani- 
toba. Mr. Stevenson did valuable pioneer 
work in introducing and testing, on his own 
both tree and 


work of 


grounds, various classes of 
small fruits. Through 
been able to deterinine 
apples and plums that are sufficiently hardy 
for western conditions. Early in his work 
he found that the hardy Russian varieties, 
that had been grown under similar climatic 
conditions to our own, , were the varieties 
which withstood our climatic conditions 
most successfully. Mr. Stevenson’s work 
has been particularly valuable in that he has 
been able to test a wide range of varieties 
and make careful observation of all the 
fruits that he has tested. 

“D. W. Buchanan did some valuable work 
with plums in collecting from _ various 
sources seeds of promising native stock. 
These were grown oa his own grounds, and 
those of promise were selected for further 
propagation. Those of greatest promise 
have been transferred to the grounds atthe 
Manitoba Agricultural College, where we ex- 
pect to be able to Gbtain stock for general 
distribution. 

“An important step in advance was made, 
from the standpoint of hardiness, at the 
time of the introduction of the wild Siberian 
crab apple (Pyrus baccata) as a stock for 
our standard sorts. In 1887 the late Dr. Wm. 
Saunders. of the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, imported from the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Petrograd, Russia, a quan- 
tity of the seed of this tree, which was sown 
at the Central Experiment Farm, Ottawa. 
Young trees were grown from the seed and 
sent out to the Western Experimental 
Farms. These seedlings, on account of 
their hardiness and resistance to winter 
injury, made excellent stock on which 
to graft the standard varieties. It is be- 
lieved that the introduction of the hardy 
Siberian stock has very extensively widened 


these tests he has 


the varieties of 





the range of apple zrcwing in the Canadian 
Northwest. 

“An endeavor has also been made io 
utilize the inherent hardiness of this crab 
apple by crossing it with some of the hardier 
standard sorts. 

“In 1899 thirty-six of the cross-breds pro- 
duced fruit, of which five were considered 
sufficiently valuable for further propagation. 
Of the total hybrids some sixteen have been 
considered sufficiently valuable to be sent 
out for further test. 

“Another line of work in the development 
of hardy stock for our Canadian Northwest 
is being carried on by Professor William 
Macoun,. Dominion Horticulturist, Ottawa 
In 1912 he saved the seed of a number of 
Russian varieties which had proven hardy 
in the prairie provinces. Seed was sown of 
the following varieties: Anisette, Antonov- 
ka, Beautiful Arcade, Blushed Colville, Char- 
lamoff, Hibernal, Tetofsky and Yellow 
Transparent. Seedlings of these varieties 
grown at Ottawa have been distributed to 
the Farms and Stations throughout the 
West. It is hoped that some of the seed- 
lings will prove hardier than their parents, 
but as yet no definite information has been 
secured on this point. 

“Professor William Macoun, in a 
recently published on The Apple in Canada, 
recommends the following varieties for 
prairie planting. Standard varieties: 
Blushed Colville, Anisette, Duchess, Char- 
lamoff, Lowland Raspberry, Beautiful Ar- 
cade (Repka Kislaga), Patten’s (Greening), 
Antonovka, Hibernal. These apples, with 
one or two exceptions, are of Russian origin. 
Of the creb apples, which as a rule, display 
greater hardiness than the standard apples, 


bulletin 


he mentions Transcendent, Florence, Whit- 
ney, Virginia and Hyslop. 
“Plum growing in the Canadian North- 


west, from the standpoint of hardiness at 
least, probably gives greater promise than 
the growing of apples, due to the fact that 
native which may be 


is found grow- 


a hardy species 
utilized as foundation stock 
ing throughout many parts of the Canadian 
Northwest. The species referred to is the 
Prunus nigra, a hardy variety of the Prunus 
americana. The tree or bush is of rather 
small size, of irregular habit of growth and 
with dark colored branches. The fruits are 
of moderate size, red or yellow in color, and 
of somewhat astringent flavor. The readi- 
ness with which the genus prunus will hy- 
bridize with other species of the same group 
affords splendid opportunities of combina- 
tion of this quality of hardiness with other 
valuable characteristics. At present there 
are few improved varieties belonging tothe 
Prunus nigra group. The Cheney and the 
Aitken are probably the best.” 


Prof. U. P. Hedrick, of Geneva, has pre- 
pared a fruit garden story which the pub- 
licity committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen has arranged to have 
printed by the J. Horace McFarland Com- 
pany of Harrisburg for the use of members 
of the Association in propaganda work to 
aid the public in fruit culture. It is en- 
titled “Fruits for the Home Grounds.” It 
is a thoroughly practical yet interesting pro- 
duction calculated to do good as it is cir- 
culated. While a considerable number of 
published books, booklets and articles on 
this subject is available, this particular one 
has a reason for being, in that it is to be 
placed in the hands of the prospective plant- 
ers at the instance of nurserymen and thus 
will reach many who might not have the in- 
centive to purchase information on the sub- 


ject. 





Great Plains Horticulture 
Horticulturists’ Association Meeting Report- 
ed by Dr. M. J. Dorsey, St. Paul, Minn. 
A meeting of the official horticulturists of 
the northern great plains was held at the 


Northern Great Plains Field Station, at 
Mandan, North Dakota, August 23rd and 
24th. A permanent organization was 


formed, and Prof. N. E. Hansen was elected 
chairman of the association for the coming 
year, and Mr. Max Pfaender, horticulturist 
of the Northern Great Plains Field Station 
at Mandan, who took the iniative of calling 
the meeting, was elecied secretary-treasurer. 
The object of the meeting was to correlate 
and discuss from a broader standpoint the 
factors entering into the development of 
northern prairie horticulture. 

During the sessions emphasis was placed 
upon the following general points: (a) that 
for the plains area of low rainfall a new 
type of horticulture would have to be de- 
veloped; (b) protection from windbreaks 
would not only be an important factor from 
the standpoint of permanence but 
hardiness; (c) the greater hardiness of 
northern native seedlings was brought out 
again in the discussion on winterkilling: 
and (d) from the breeding standpoint 
greater emphasis should be placed upon the 
native species or hardiest introduced types 
as basic parents, and from them large num- 


also of 


bers of seedlings from which to select ap- 
peared to be the most effective method of 
getting new varieties. 

Protection of the fruit planting in connec- 
tion with the homestead in the windier 
regions was emphasized. It was the general 
sentiment among those present that in that 
region protection in some way must either 
precede or be coincident with fruit plant- 
In the discussion on windbreaks the 
the northern 
southern strains of the same species 
emphasized. The work of Mr. Wedge with 
evergreens from the severer locations of the 
west clearly presented this point, which has 
also been given careful attention in the 
Russian introductions. In Canada the ques- 
tion even is of greater importance owing 
to the lower temperatures reached. 

Mr. F. E. Cobb, of the Mandan Station, 
gave a careful review of the hardy species 
for shelter belt protection in the dry plains 
regions and Mr. Norman M. Ross, Superin- 
tendent of the Dominion Forestry Station at 


ings. 


relative hardiness of and 


was 


Indian Head, gave a splendid summary of 
the forestry plantings in the western 
Canadian provinces. 

“Sih §T *S1h G 

Manitoba Maple ........... 8 19.5 
SY SEE i wicedeseatake es 4.5 14 
American Elm ............ 4.5 12.75 
WD SE vc cdc nancnenans 8.5 20 
Russian Poplar ............. 12 30 
Sf er 2 7.25 
RD ED: v.cinw cacnein mawen 2 11 
ED cadwws caendeasee es 10.5 
Lodgepole Pine ............. 8 
CE cnn td wiiene md entaeeee 5.5 17. 
DE Cn éavergncakens 5.5 20 


Among other papers of interest presented 
may be mentioned the following: Professor 
F. W. Broderick, of the Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College, presented an excellent review 
of the hardier fruits in Manitoba. Mr. Max 
Pfaender discussed in detail the type of 
horticulture for the Great Plains region, lay- 
ing special emphasis on protection and low 
heading without pruning. A number of new 
Minnesota plum seedlings were shown and 
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their relative merits discussed by Supt. 
Haralson. W. R. Leslie, of Fort William, 
Ontario, read a peper on the native fruits 
of northern Ontario, dealing particularly 
with promising variations in the fruit types 
of wild Prunus nigra. Mr. T. M. McCall, of 
Crookston, discussed the winter-killing of 
fruits that have been on trial at Crookston 
and the general problem of the prairie tree 
planter; he showed the need of windbreak 
protection for northwestern Minnesota. Pro- 
fessor O. B. Whipple, of Montana, reported 
upon the work of potato selection and win- 
ter-killing of apples in certain localities. 
Geo. F. Will, nurseryman at Bismarck, read 
a paper on prairie horticulture from the 
nurseryman’s point of view. He again em- 
phasized hardiness and protection. Mr. H. 
O. Werner, from North Dakota, presented 
the work being carried forward in horticul- 
ture extension and made a preliminary re- 
port upon selection for earliness in the to- 
mato. 

Throughout the discussion emphasis was 
placed upon the hardiness of Caragana as 
a shelter plant. In the severer plains region 
also Pyrus baccata, of the larger yellow or 
red fruiting types, was generally regarded 
as absolutely hardy as a stock. Protection 
from soil blowing and drifting was of gen- 
eral interest, and ‘the experiments of the 
Great Plains Station in Oklahoma were out- 
lined by W. F. Fletcher. The necessity of 
more careful choice of seed sources for the 
shelter belt work was generally emphasized, 
and Mr.Cobb showed a hybrid poplar which 
has especial promise for windbreaks in the 
plains area. 


Registration in due form of Box Barberry 
by the Elm City Nursery Co., Woodmont 
Nurseries, New Haven and Woodmont, 
Conn., is announced by the Society of Amer- 
ican Florists. 
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Know Your Business 

In a recent issue of the Florists Exchange 
Albert M. Herr, Lancaster, Pa., made an ap- 
peal to florists to study out and adopt a cost 
system. What he says applies as well to 
the nursery trade: 

“Letting Competitors Know,” an article 
in September System, opens with a detailed 
cost accounting method which a successful 
manufacturer adopted and explained to all 
his competitors. One of these, a narrow 
minded fellow, expressed surprise at the 
manufacturer's willingness to do this. The 
answer was “giving our competitors this 
knowledge will save us money, for they will 
learn to know their costs and we will be re- 
lieved from meeting competition which 
blindly cuts prices and is headed for bank- 
ruptcy.” 

The “Cost and Overhead” was suggested 
at St. Louis, and President Totty followed 
up with the appeal in the trade papers for 
volunteers to invescigate cost production. 
This cannot come tco quickly for the wel- 
fare of the trade und each individual con- 
nected therewith, oo matter if his glass 
area is 1000 feet or 1,000,000 feet. 

Present day conditions demand not only 
a full knowledge of our business from a dol- 
lar and cents point of view, but it also de- 
mands co-operation. Until we learn to 
practise co-operation to its fullest extent 
(burying deeply all those petty differences 
and selfish ideas found among many of our 
trade), we cannot lay claim that ours is a 
business, much less an essential one. We 
are simply a conglomeration of effort return- 
ing a very meagre dividend on the money 
invested. On the other hand we appeal to 
all that is good and true in man and woman, 
so why should we not put our business be- 
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fore the world where it belongs and do that 
much more good? 

Next to production publicity is the most 
important part of any business. I am a pub- 
licity crank, and ex-president of our Ad. 
Club, its present secretary, and a subscriber 
to the florists’ publicity fund as long as it 
does publicity work. But what good is pub- 
licity unless we know the cost of production? 
Without this knowledge we are likely to 
make the price too high to encourage con- 
sumption or too low to warrant production. 

With the grower of mixed stock cost keep- 
ing is a much harder proposition. We are 
looking for someone to give us a good 
method. The specialty grower can, with 
little expense, arrive at a reasonably close 
estimate of production costs, and if he will 
be broad minded enough to pass it along, the 
grower of the same line, who has made no 
effort to get these facts and figures, will often 
sit up and take notice. 

Costs will, of course, vary with conditions, 
climatic and otherwise, even labor varying 
considerably; in establishing a selling price 
for any commodity these must all be taken 
into account and, if this is done, the selling 
of stock for less than the cost of production 
will be eliminated and the trade benefit to 
that extent; for no business ca be built up 
with a competition of prices below actual 
values. 

Again, the grower can by his figures show 
the wholesaler and retailer the true cost of 
production, it will help establish a price that 
will in turn enable these men to pay him a 
living profit. In other industries, those who 
were formerly trying to “get each other” 
are now taking counsel together and work 
ing shoulder to shoulder in an effort to make 
their industry do its part in the present day 
great struggle. 
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Hill’s Evergreens 


OU can work up a good profitable trade 
y in Evergreens if you have the right 
kind of stock. Our main specialty for 





BAILEY’S NEW STANDARD 


Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


In Six Volumes—Now Complete—$36.00 


American fruits Publishing Company, by special 
arrangement with the publishers, offers this work 


























over half a century has been the propaga- 
tion of young Evergreen stock for the whole- 
sale trade in immense quantities at low 
prices. 

We have all the leading varieties in small 
sizes, for all purposes, suitable for lining out 
to grow on for your trade. 

Nurserymen who have heretofore depend- 
ed on Europe for their young Evergreen 
plants can now be assured of a good reli- 
able source of supply right here in America, 
and we solicit the opportunity of quoting on 
your requirements. 

“Made in U. S. A.” and “American Stock 
for American Planters” should, from now on, 
more than ever, be the slogan of American 
Nurserymen, for it means “money saved in 
the long run” to start with nice, strong, 
sturdy, vigorous American-grown stock 
which has been produced right here in 
America. 

YOU want to keep posted on Evergreens: 


WE want to become better acquainted with you: 
Let’s get together 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Grewers in America 
Box 402 Dundee, III. 












on easy terms. Six large quarto volumes. More 
than 3,600 pages. 24 full page exquisite color 
plates. 96 beautiful full page sepia halftones. 
More than 4,000 text engravings. 500 Collaborators. 
Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and 
40,000 plant names. 











The new Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly 
written in the light of the most recent research and experience. 
It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of 
the Cyclopedia, but it is a new work from start to finish with 
enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it super- 
sedes and displaces all previous editions or reprints of every 
kind whatsoever. It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, 
for with the aid of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit 
contained within the set, and then receive expert instructions 
for its cultivation. 


Send for 16 page Prospectus 


Containing complete description. Everything 
newly written, up to date and beautifully illus- 
trated in colors and sepia. 


American Fruits Publishing, Co, Inc. 


Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 
Featuring the Nursery Trade and Planting 
News of American and foreign activities as 
they effect American conditions. Fostering 
individual and associated effort for the ad- 
vancement of the Nursery and Planting 
Industry. 
Absolutely independent . 
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An America Fruitful and Beautiful 








BUSINESS 


An unprecedented degree of the 
power of industry has, because of a 
people’s passion for victory, been wil- 
lingly given up to those in authority 
over us. Yet business lives. The 
government desires it to live. The 
government calls upon it to preserve, 
to strengthen its own organizations. 
The government urges it, not only to 
make its voice heard now, but to take 
serious counsel regarding the future. 

This work has begun. Parliaments 
of business are gathering daily at 
Washington. Upon the calendar of 
their deliberations is written: First, 
how can we help win the war? Sec- 
ondly, what is our program, once the 
day of victory has come—Harry A. 
Wheeler in the Nation’s Business for 
August. 





Co-operation, not Competition 





A BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


HE horticultural interests of the 

United States comprise one of the 

basic industries of the country. 
The approximate commercial value of 
the product derived therefrom ie fully 
$1,000,000,000 annually, according to 
the estimate of the National Congress 
of Horticulture, the organization of 
which was brought about through the 
persistent efforts of the “American 
Nurseryman” The welfare of the whole 
people of the United States depends 
largely upon the fostering and de- 
veloping of these interests. 

Scientific, systematic, practical, ef- 
fective and adequate endeavor to pro- 
mote this industry starts in the nur- 
series of the country which represent 
an investment of $25,000,000. The 
activities of orchardists and landscape 
planters are inseparably connected 
with those of nurserymen and are re- 
corded in close association in this pub- 
lication. 

The “American Nurseryman” rep- 
resents in the highest degree every 
worthy movement for the development 
of this great field and has earned its 
title of THE NATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE. 
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NURSERYMEN HAVE THE POWER 
A subject which deserves the attention of 
has 


all nurserymen, with suitable action, 


our notice. We have often com- 


the considerable amount of 


come to 
mented upon 
valuable publicity in various publications 
directly benefiting nurserymen by informing 
and educating the public in the use of nur- 
sery stock. The publications of the U. S. 
Deparment of Agriculture are signal ex- 
amples, as also are the monthly horticultur- 
al magazines of a popular character. One 
of the latter, House and Garden, in its No- 
vember issue had a very informative article 
on the planting of home grounds, by Eliza- 
beth Leonard Strang, with diagrams. It is 
just the kind of an article to stimulate in- 
terest in the planting of nursery stock and 
undoubtedly will cause increased demand 
for such stock. 

It is unfortunate than an article of so 
much practical value to both the home owner 
and the producer of nursery stock, who need 
to get together oftener than they do though 
such articles, should ve marred by a serious 
defect. We refer to the fact that the author 
has undertaken to itemize the prices of the 
trees and plants she recommends for plant- 
ing. In so doing she has conveyed a wrong 
impression, in that in many of the cases 
the prices she quotes are not up to date. It 
is as if one were to write an article on 
wearing apparel or articles of food and were 
to quote prices from an old catalogue. Un- 
doubtedly the article was written sometime 
ago and held for available use, as is the case 
with most matter appearing in magazines of 
the class referred to. Probably the informa- 
tion as to prices used was old when it was 
obtained and war conditions have so changed 
matters that prices on most commodities 
have become obsolete almost over night. We 
do not impute to the editors of Conde Nast’s 
publication any intention to mislead; but 
we do direct the attention of nurserymen to 
the fact that it behooves them to be on the 
alert for just such cases and to act prompt- 
ly in the matter. 

Someone may say: What can we do about 
it? Well, such a question will not arise in 
the mind of a nursery concern which is ad- 
vertising in a publication making the error 
referred to. The size of the magazine's ad- 
vertising bills is sufficient to be of mutual 
interest to the magazine and the nursery 
concern; so that an explanation of what 
happens when the magazine quotes a price 
on nursery stock at less than it can be pro- 
cured from the advertiser is likely to be 
given consideration at least. 

The point in the case in question is that 
the ably written article which named va- 
rieties of nursery stock for the special lo- 
cations indicated in the drawings might 
better have stated, for instance, that a bor- 
der planting of the kind suggested could be 
had for approximately $50 or $100. Such a 
statement conveys an idea of the cost— 
which is the most it could be expected to 
do in such an article, written for general 
reading over a wide range of territory—and 
it also gives nurserymen some latitude in 
which to work. 

The publishers of an article worded as is 
the one referred to can scarcely expect nur- 
serymen to continue their advertising in ac- 
companying columns when the nurserymen’s 
prices are from 25% to 100% higher than 
those quoted in the article as obtainable. 

We happen to know that at least one 
prominent nursery concern which does con- 
siderable advertising very quickly took up a 
case of this kind, writing directly to the ad- 
vertising department of the magazine in 
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questien, and we expect that its action will 
result in care to state general facts. 

While it is probably still true that good 
business policy has not yet put all retail 
prices of nursery stock on the plane where 
they belong, it has generally been conceded 
that sharp advances ail along the line have 
become necessary and leading nursery con- 
cerns are well established on the higher 
plane. It is to probable patrons of leading 
nursery cancerns that the article in House 
and Garden will mainly extend. The matter 
hinges very closely upon the ever-present 
need upon the part of nurserymen of asso- 
ciating prices with a sound cost system and 
acting accordingly in fixing their prices. 

We refer to this matter at this length be- 
cause of its importance and of the necessity 
for action by nurserymen. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not 
arguing for the swinging of an axe over the 
heads of the editors by the advertisers in 
any sense of an attempt to muzzle editorial 
expression. Not that at all. We are simply 
talking of a misstatement of facts—some- 
thing which is always subject to correction. 

The very fact that the Strang article was 
published is evidence of the desire of the 
publishers to help their readers. A sugges- 
tion to the publishers that they take care 
to give correct information throughout will 
undoubtedly be received in the spirit in 
which it is offered. 

There remains this to be said: It is the 
fault of the nurserymen themselves that 
erroneous ideas as to adequate prices for 
nursery stock creep into articles written by 
laymen. There has been a time, not far 
back, when cause for such ideas was given 
by those in the trade. 


BUSINESS ON A PRICE BASIS 


One of the most interesting communica- 


tions in this issue is that from President 


Hazen of the Neosho Nurseries, Neosho, Mo. 
The manner in which Mr. 


Hazen 


philosophical 


looks upon conditions as he finds 


them in the trade is refreshing. Going out 
of the business in the near future seems to 
be the certain resu!t of attempting to con- 
tinue in it on the price basis. 

The going concerns in the nursery busi- 
ness today are the vnes which are making 
quality and standard and are 
charging prices commensurate with a rea- 
sonable profit for supplying those features; 
or they are concerns which in times far dif- 
ferent from the present established a repu- 
tation and accumulated a capital which will 
tion and acculated a capital which will 
swing them for a time despite present con- 
ditions. The firm and lasting basis must 
untimately prove to be as Mr. Hazen has 
indicated and as a very considerable num- 
ber of leaders in the trade are constantly 
declaring—and practicing—an insistence up- 
on quality and genuine service at a price 
which makes it practicable to give just that. 

The nursery industry is passing through 
a transition period. A few years hence those 
concerns which are building now on a sure 
foundation will be in a position to say, “I 
told you so” to any that may still be 
struggling to maintain a foothold. Never 
has there been greater need to build for the 
future and to stand firm against the tempta- 
tion of a seeming temporary advantage. The 
problem is largely one for individual so- 
lution—and individuals of the right caliber 
will eventually constitute an imposing and 
commanding aggregate. 


service the 


The Florists’ Publicity Fund has reached 
a total of $44,959.25 which is within about 
five thousand dollars of the amount sought. 
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VALUE OF KNOWING COSTS 

The fall trade report by W. T. Hood & 
Co., Richmond, Va., in this issue is of spe- 
cial value in outlining experiences met with 
and surmounted, and particularly in show- 
ing the practical knowing 
costs. Mr. Hood says that while on account 
of lack of college men for salesmen his com- 
pany did not have as many representatives 


necessity for 


this year as last, the weekly average per 
salesman was higher than ever before. 
“But we sold at too low a price as labor 
has been about double what it was for 


1917,” he says. 

The lesson has been learned by this com- 
pany and it is pretty certain that an adjust- 
ment of prices to meet contingencies will be 
made by it. Others who have not 
such adjustment can profit by the experi- 
ence of Hood & Company. 

It is of interest to note that the weekly 
average per salesman this year was higher 
than ever before in Mr. Hood’s experience. 


made 


That is in line with the experience of 
other nurserymen. There has been a 
marked demand for nursery stock generally 


one of the most encouraging signs that 


could be wished for. 


DES MOINES NURSERY CONFERENCE 

Recently we quoted an expression in an 
article credited to Successful Farming in 
which the writer related his experience in 
buying nursery stock, to the effect that’ he 
had saved by buying directly from a nur- 
sery fifty per cent of what those who bought 
from an agent paid for the same thing; and 
added: “The less middlemen we have the 
less our buying will cost us in any line.” It 
is apparently the comment of a corres- 
pondent of the paper: not an editorial ex- 
pression. This is the argument of the Rural 
New Yorker, that the consumer is 
high prices, not because the farmer-producer 


paying 


charges or gets the high prices, but because 
of the operations of the middleman. Some 
of our readers regarded the quotation re- 
ferred to as expressing the editorial opinion 
of Successful Farming, a representative of 
which points out that his well-known farm 
paper has spent money liberally to build up 
horticultural impartially for the 
benefit of nurserymen through 
agents as well as those who sell by mail, 
and that its policy in this regard is well il- 
lustrated by the fact that it is arranging 
for its third annual conference of nursery 
and allied trade interests, the first two con 
ferences having cost the paper upwards of 
$1,000 in railroad fare and hotel bills of nur 
serymen attending. He says: 

“This year we will not pay the railroad 
bills but we will stand the other expenses 
incident to the conference. We have backed 
the Mid-west Horticultural Exposition, mak- 
ing ourselves liable for $2500 and investing 
considerable money and a great deal of 
effort outside of this liability. We have felt 
that it would be worth while for nurserymen 
to come here to attend this Exposition, aside 
from our conference on horticultural 
development. 

“Successful Farming has taken a great in- 
terest in the proposed national market de- 
velopment campaign which the American 
Association of Nurserymen have been work- 
ing on. We have published some literature 
on the subject and wish to continue promot- 
ing this idea. It was the chief subject for 
discussion at our conference last year and 
will be given a half day session at the con- 
ference this year. This is not for the selfish 
purpose of developing an advertising ac- 
count for Successful Farming. We do not 
eare whether they use farm papers or what 


interests 


who sell 


own 
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Now Producing Raw Material In America 


President Charles W. Ward, of the Cottage 


Gardens Nurseries of California, has been 


for some time in Portland, Oregon, negotiat- 
ing for the acquirement of a 2,000-acre tract 
of land on the Columbia river bottoms to be 
devoted to the culture of Holland bulbs. A 
new company will be organized in Oregon; 
it will purchase all the property of the Cali- 
fornia company, all the personal property of 
which will be moved from the California 
bulb farms and nurseries to the new Oregon 
location. All the real estate of the Cali- 
fornia company will be sold, with the ex- 
ception of one bulb farm which will be re- 
tained for the purpese of producing early 
forcing hyacinths and Darwin tulips and the 
tender narcissus. It is expected that the 
establishment will be moved from California 
to Oregon during the year 1919. 

As announced in our last issue, William 
P. Stark, formerly of Louisiana, Mo., has 
associated himself with the Cottage Gar- 
dens Nurseries of California. He takes the 
position of operating manager and sales 
director and will have entire charge of the 
production as well as the selling end of the 
He will dispose of his interests 
in Missouri and associate himself per- 
manently with the Cottage Gardens Nur- 
series and give them his entire time and at- 
tention. His action comes after a thorough 
examination of the Cottage Gardens prop- 
erties in the development of which he be- 
future. Those who 
something of the scale upon which 
Ward has conducted the develop- 
Cottage Gardens Nurseries in 
marked thereof 


business. 


lieves there is a great 
know 
President 
ment of the 
California 


aud the success 


will be inclined to 
Stark. 

All this bears directly upon the American 
Nurseryman’s repeated argument in behalf 
of strenuous effort to produce in this coun- 
ty what it has heretofore been the custom 
to import. And while we have urged that 
special attention be given to this subject 
hursery concerns in various parts of the 
country have been at work on the idea. What 
President Ward and his have 
done for bulb culture has been matched in 
extent by what the D. Hill Nursery Com- 
pany, Dundee, Ill., has done for evergreens. 
We are assured that this company is pro- 
ducing in this country everything in coni- 
fers that had heretofore been imported, in- 
cluding the newer varieties. Other nursery 
concerns in this country are working out 
plans to extend their production of young 
stock. It is estimated that there are near- 
ly fifty such concerns developing results in 
ornamental stock alone. One concern at 
least has produced encouraging re- 
sults with Rosa multiflora. Then there are 
the growers of fruit tree seedlings whose ac- 
complishments are likely to be still more 


quite agree with Mr. 


associates 


most 


widely appreciated. 
In connection with the efforts of individ- 
ual nursery concerns the Federal Govern- 


ment has promised to co-operate in the pro- 
duction of stocks heretofore imported;-and 
indeed, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has already made a beginning in this work. 

We urge enlarged effort in these lines and 
with the Government 


hearty co-operation 


forces which have the means and the ma- 
chinery for 


than any nursery. 


operations on a greater sale 





they do so long as they start something 
along this line for the good of the nursery 
industry.” 

The American Nurseryman has regularly 
reported the proceedings of these annual 
conferences which have brought out practi- 
cal points of value in nursery practice. 
Among the nurserymen listed on this year’s 
program are Paul C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo., 


and E. S' Welch, Shenandoah, Ia. 


THEY ARE COMING BACK 
There are approximately 4,000,000 men in 
the military service of our country at pres- 
ent and probably 250,000 naval men. These 


men are to be discharged from the ser- 


vice shortly. Latest advices are that with- 


in a fortnight the army will commence de- 
mobilization of 30,000 troops daily and that 
47,000 naval men will be discharged almost 
immediately. Who ere these men and from 
where do they come? asks a writer in Flor- 
ists Exchange who continues: “They range 
in age from 18 to 32 years. Financially, 
they are well taken care of. They are com- 
ing back to see wives, sweethearts, mothers 
and correspondents in every nook and cor- 
ner of these United States. From my per- 
sonal observation, | believe that fifty per 
cent of them will marry shortly after their 
discharge.” 

Those who marry will establish homes 
and that means work for nurserymen. Those 
who do not marry at once will do so event- 
ually and in the meantime they will enter 
various activities many of which will direct- 
ly cause demand for nursery stock. The 
restoration to our population of men equal 
in number to a third of the population of 
France means something to the business 
men of America. 


PUSHING IN FACE OF A SHORTAGE 

Some nurserymen probably will say, “Why 
should any attempt be made to extend busi- 
fruit tree business—when 
every indication of a shortage of 
Do you realize, says Henry Penn, of 


ness—especially 
there is 
stock?” 
Boston, that when you create a demand you 
also. stimulate production? Have you 
noticed how many manufacturers have been 
advertisine their product to the public, al- 
though the government 
their entire outpyt for the period of the war? 
This is done for the scle purpose of holding 
the good will of the public, so that the prod- 
uct may not be forgotten when times be- 


come normal again. 


has commandeered 


Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O. 
“We think that there 


the demand for stock, both 


is no question that 


in the nursery 
and florist line is going to be greater than 
the supply, and that, especially in the nur- 
sery line, many items will be unobtainable. 
We believe that an increased demand will 
be found for the coming spring’s planting. 

“It seems to us that the one great prob- 
lem will be labor, and whether that will be 
released in sufficient quantities, so that nur- 
serymen and florists can handle the large 
trade, if they get it, and take care of their 
planting, propagating, etc., is a question. We 
very much doubt if our business will be able 
to go back to its old time production for 
several seasons.” 

No matter what periodical you are taking, 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN should be reg- 
ularly on your desk. A business aid. Bristi- 
ing with exclusive trade news. Abecit:ely 
independent NOT OWNED BY NURSERY- 
MEN. 
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Illinois Apple Growers In Annual Convention 


The sixty-third annual convention of the 
State Horticultural Society was 
the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Nov. 


Illinois 
held at 
19-22. 
No prior convention of the society has 
been of as much interest as this one, says 
the New York Packer; the attendance was 
large and the apple show, which was held 
in connection with the convention, served 
to create unusual interest on the part of 
both members of the society and the general 
public. There was also a meeting of the 
Illinois Commercial Apple Growers’ Associa- 


tion. 
The opening session, Tuesday afternoon, 


following the report of the officers, was de- 
voted to an address by Dr. H. W. Anderson, 
Department of Horticulture, University of 
Illinois, on the subject “Observation on the 
Killing of Illinois Apple Trees;” following 
Dr. Anderson’s address A. J. Gunderson 
made a report of the spraying experiments 
as conducted by the Department of Horti- 
culture during the past year. 

On Wednesday H. R. Stanford, Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, University of Illinois, 
an interesting paper on the cost of 
producing apples in Illinois orchards. Mr. 
Stanford showed a thorough knowledge of 
his subject as it pertained not only to the 
cost of producing appies in Illinois but also 
the cost of producing that crop in other 
commercial apple producing states and sec- 
tions. The data which he had gathered 
showed that the investment in land, grow- 
ing costs and marketing expense are 
per bushel in Illinois than in other apple 
producing states. He also submitted some 
interesting figures on the profits made in 


gave 


less 


1917 by eight Illinois orchards on whici 
complete records were kept. This report 
showed the return on the investment to 


range from 29 to 88 per cent with a maxi- 
mum profit per acre of $202.12. 

There was a practical discussion among 
the members of the society on the question 
of spraying for the control of insects and 
fungus diseases. This discussion was led 
by W. S. Perrine, Centralia; J. Mack Tan- 
ner, Flora; and R. A. Simpson, Vincennes, 
Ind., all practical commercial apple growers. 

The Wednesday session was closed with 
a report by Senator H. M. Dunlap, Savoy, 
on a trip which he made through the North- 
western apple producing sections this sum- 
mer in order to gain first hand information 
on the methods of producing the apple crop 
in that section. Among other things, Sena- 
tor Dunlap said: 

“After my trip through the apple districts 
of the West and Northwest it is my belief 
that all they have on us is better care and 
a more thorough system in the care of their 
To be sure they have not so many 
they are 


orchards. 
insects and fungus 
getting in rapidly and they will soon be on 
an equality there. The crop statistics for 
October 1 states a loss of 8 per cent over 
September 1 largely on account of the cod- 


ciseases but 


ling moth.” 
“On the other hand, we have many things 


in our favor, such as transportation, lower 
freights and car supplies, nearness to mar- 
kets, more labor and less wages. We must, 
however, if we get to the front, provide more 
plant food and a better cultivation for our 
trees and a better system of grading and 
marketing than we have at present. These 
are not unsurmountable obstacles for all of 
them depend on ourselves for correction.” 

Thursday’s sessions were devoted to a 


further discussion of spraying questions, 
storage, and the winter injury of fruit trees, 
and the “Apple Banquet” was served Thurs- 
day evening in the Terrace Gardens at the 
Morrison. A _ delightful apple menu had 
been prepared, moving pictures of the prin- 
cipal operations in apple orcharding from 
cultivation and spraying in the spring until 
the final packing and shipping in the fall 
were shown, and the members and guests 
enjoyed the entire bill of the Terrace Gar- 
den show. The speaker of the evening was 
Mrs. Beatrice Forbes Robinson Hale, who 
came as a representative of the United 
States Food Administration, Washington, 
B.C. 


\llinois Apple Show 
Illinois First Apple show, held in connec- 
tion with the sixty-third annual convention 
of the Illinois State Horticultural Society, 
in Chicago, was a marked success. The 
show was promoted by the Horticultural So- 
ciety and held under the joint auspices of 


the State Council of Defense and the Chi 
cago Association of Commerce. 
The objects of the show were, first, to 


demonstrate to the public that Illinois pro- 
duces as good apples as any other state in 
the Union, and, second, to create greater in- 
terest among the Illinois apple growers ‘so 
that still more and better fruit will be 
grown in the future. The character of the 
exhibits was such as to prove a big step 
toward the accomplishment of both of these 
objects. 
All toid 
apples exhibited; 
Jonathans, Grimes Golden, 
Delicious, Winesaps, Ben 
Northwestern Greenings and other less pop- 


there were 23 varieties of illinois 
included 
Beauties, 
Gano, 


these 
Rome 
Davis, 


grown 


ular varieties. 








The Texas Pecan Crop 

Aside from the shortness of the crop, the 
pecan situation in Texas presents a phase 
never before encountered in years, says a 
Dallas despatch to the New York Packer. 
Up to the fore part of this week many of 
the producing districts of the state had not 
been visited by frost and there had not been 
sufficient cold weather to cause the hulls 
to open. A few pecans were finding their 
way to the markets but as a rule they were 
more or less green and unsuitable for shell- 
ing. This was causing dealers who run 
shellers some concern. Their best demand 
is for the Christmas holidays and it is neces- 
sary to keep the pecans some weeks in 
hand to permit them to dry out thoroughly 
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before shelling. Another matter is that the 
sreen pecans shrink in weight considerably 
and it is more profitable to buy them when 
thoroughly cured. 

The prices this year promise to be ab- 
normally high. Wholesale houses were ask- 
ing from 25c to 30c per pound for field run 
nuts this week, while paper shells, mostly 
from Georgia were quoted anywhere from 
60c to 90c per pound. Texas paper shell 
nuts have yet to mature. These are culti- 
vated nuts grown from budding the pecan, 
as a rule, on hickory. There is said to be a 
fine grove of the latter at Junction, Texas, 
another near Brownwood, and still another 
at San Saba, Tex. Many smaller groves are 
scattered throughout the staté. 

From all account the only section of the 
state that shows any real production of 
native pecans this year is along the San 
Saba_ River. This includes San _ Saba, 
Junction, Menard and Brownwood. These 
towns normally are among the largest con- 
centrating points for pecans in Texas. 

From San Angelo, usually another large 
point for pecans, comes the report that not 
a single carload of the pecans will be 
shipped from there thig year. Many rains, 
and the drought of last fall are said to have 
been responsible for the failure. Last fall 
San Angelo shipped 35 cars of pecans and 
the yield was estimated to be worth $150,000. 


The Farm Woodlot 

In describing a process for growing trees 
on a farm woodlot a writer in Rural New 
Yorker says of nut trees: 

Nut Trees From Seed.—Butternut 
walnut trees are very easy to grow from 
seed. The nuts should be collected in the 
Autumn when they fall to the ground. They 
should be dried and tlhe husks knocked off, 
then stored through the winter. All large 
seeds, such as these, together with hickory 
nuts, acorns, and beechnuts, are stored in 
the same way. They should be kept moist 
(but well drained) and cold. Freezing does 


and 


them no harm. The nuts may be planted 
in the fall or stored until the following 
spring. This is best done by mixing them 


with, or stratifying tiem between, layers of 
sand or light soil, and leaving in the ground 
until spring. It is often convenient to 
stratify them in a box of sand, and either 
bury the box in the ground, or store it in a 
cold cellar. 

Planting the Nuts.—In the spring the nuts 
should be sifted out of the sand and plant- 
ed as early as possible. Butternuts and wal- 
nuts both produce a long tap-root, and for 
that reason do not bear transplanting as 
well as some of the ciher trees. Wherever 
possible they should be planted directly on 
the site where it is intended that they 
should develop. The simplest method is to 
drop the nuts into holes made with a crow- 
bar or similar tool, about 12 inches deep. 
The soil should be deep, fairly rich, moist 
but well drained. After the nut has been 
dropped into the hole the ground should be 
kicked back into place. It is well to mark 
the places so that wnen the little trees come 
up they can be protected against the tramp- 
ling of men and animals. These marks also 
help when clearing away the brush and 


weeds. 





PLANT EXCLUSION IN EFFECT JUNE !, 1919 


The Revised Plant Quarantine Order, 
affecting importations of nursery stock, the 


provisions of which were tentatively an- 


nounced on page %8 oi the current volume 


of the American Nurseryman, was signed 


by Secretary of Agriculture D. F. Houston, 


on November 18th. See page 98 of our cur- 


rent volume for the details. 

As we go to press the information is that 
the commercial importation of nursery stock 
is prohibited, on and after June 1, 1919, with 


the following exceptions: 


Regulation 2 provides for the unrestricted 
entry of two groups of plants, namely (1) 
fruits, vegetables, cereals, and other plant 
products imported for food purposes; and 
(2) field, vegetable and flower seeds. 

Regulation 3 provides, under compliance 
with the conditions of the subsequent regu- 
lations, for the importation of five groups 
of plants as follows: 


(1) Lily bulbs, Lilly of the Valley, Narcis- 


sus, Hyacinths, Tulips, and Crocus, 
free from balls of soil or earth. 
(2) Fruit stocks, seedlings, cuttings 


scions, and buds of fruit for reproduc- 
tion purposes. 

(3) Rose stocks for reproduction purposes, 
including Manetti, Multiflora, Briar 
Rose, and Rosa Rugosa. 

(4) Nuts, including palm seeds, for oil or 
reproduction purposes. 

(5) Seeds of fruit, forest, ornamental, and 
shade trees, seeds of hardy perennial 
plants. 

These groups of plants and seeds under 
regulations 2 and 3 include the plants and 
seeds which were represented as essential 
to the floriculture and horticulture of this 
country, namely, the field, vegetable, and 
flower seeds, and fruit stocks, cuttings, 
scions, etc., and Rose stocks for production 
purposes. 

The action is in line with the prediction 
made by William Pitkin in the American 


Nurseryman. 
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Crade Bulletins 


The executive committee of the American 
Seed Trade Association met at the Hotel 
Bristol, New York, November 15, and select- 
ed Chicago for the 1919 convention city, the 
date to be announced later. 





The November report of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates shows that West Virginia’s 
crop of 1,145,000 barrels of commercial 
apples represents good increases over the 
crop of 1917. 


Importations of nursery stock in August 
1918 amounted in value to $22,642 as against 
$304,631 in August 1917. For the eight 
months ended in August 1916 imports were 


valued at $1,301,949; 1917, $853,752; 1918, 
$752,050. 

Black locust, honey locust, elm and hack- 
berry are especially wind resistant when 
compared to soft maple, box elder, cotton- 
wood and poplars.—W. J. Morrill, State 
Forester, Colorado, Agricultural College, 


Collins, Colorado. 


The Point Grey Nurseries, of Royal, B. 
C., have been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. They have purchased the Royal 
Nurseries and will carry on the business of 
nurserymen, horticulturists, florists and 
gardeners. 

H. Verzaal on November ist bought the 
Audubon Nursery, Wilmington, N. C. He 
has had twenty years experience in the nur- 
sery business in Holland (Boskoop) and 
more than three years in America which 
should be of direct benefit to the friends of 
the Audubon Nursery. 


conference to 


At the discuss plans for 
Horticultural Exposition, Dec. 10-13, in Des 
Moines, la., Paul C. Stark, Manager Stark 


Brothers Nurseries and Orchards Co., Louis- 
iana, Mo., and E. S. Welch president Mount 
Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, lIa., are listed 
for addresses, among others. 


Oregon Tokay grapes selling at $2.75 for 
the first time have become a commercial 
feature of the Seattle market. Oregon grow- 
ers have developed tlie industry to such a 
point that carload lots of the fruit, equal in 
flavor, color and other essentials to the Cali- 
fornia offerings, have begun to move. 


Tests were conducted among several Or- 
leans county, N. Y. peach orchards this 
season by the farm bureau of the compara- 
tive values of spring and fall spraying for 


leaf curl. From the results obtained the 
practice of fall spraying is heartily com- 
mended. The points in favor of the work 


in the fall are cited as follows: With spring 
spraying there is always the danger that 
the buds may swell before the application 
is made; the ground in the fall is easier to 
cover, and with the acute labor shortage the 
work may be done at a time when the help 
may most easily be spared. When trees are 
fall sprayed for curl the application need 
not be repeated in the spring. 

“Wages are by no means the only factor 
in management. If you have an up-to-date 
plant and run it at high efficiency with a 
scientific cost system and can create a large, 
steady volume of business through intelli- 
gent sales work and good service to your 
customers, wages may be an entirely second- 
ary matter—indeed, by utilizing these other 
elements of good management, you may be 
able to increase wages. That is true in 
manufacturing, and I believe it to be true of 
merchant shipping. Perhaps I am wrong. 
Our object is to make our merchant marine 
as good an American machine as possible 
and truly American in operation and living 
standards; to put the support of an intelli- 
gent American public behind our merchant 
marine, and then if we cannot keep these 
ships on the ocean without the coolie and 
his bowl] of rice, it will be time to go to 
Congress and ask for help.”—Chairman Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, U. S. Shipping Board. 





Mr. Hoover, the U. S. Food Administrator, 
is quoted as saying that fruit is even more 
essential than potatoes as an article of diet. 
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SIXTY MILLION ACRES WAITING 

“We have in Texas over 60,000,000 acres 
of tillable land that has never been plowed. 
This land is all susceptible to a high de- 
gree of cultivation and most of it as fertile 
as the Valley of the Nile. It is not short in 
productivity but only lacks adequate and 
modern methods of cultivation.” 

This is the statement by the Research and 
Publicity Bureau of the Fort Worth, Texas, 
Chamber of Commerce which argues for 
greater use of the tractor in cultivating the 
vast areas. The Bureau also says: 

“In no other state in the Union are the 
farm lands better adapted to tractor culti- 
vation than those of Texas. The topography 
of our agricultural sections is such that 
tractors can successfully operated on 
ninety per cent of the farms. The vast num- 
ber of large farms in this state is another 
element favorable to successful tractor 
farming. There more large farms in 
Texas than any other state and some of the 
largest farms in the world are in Texas. In 
the entire state there are 25,000 farms that 
contain more than 500 acres each and 50,000 
farms have 260 acres or more while more 
than half the farms of Texas are too large 
cultivation. 
estimated that Texas 
necessary number of 


be 


are 


for 
It is 

only 5 per cent of Lhe 
farm tractors and it is generally conceded 
that there is immediate demand in this 
state for 50,000 of these To pur- 
chase this number will require a minimum 
$50,000,000. 


one man 


reliably has 


an 
machines. 


investment of 

Much money has been accumulated in this 
country during the war period. It is prob 
able that investment seekers may be attract- 
ed by the 
only of the South, but of other land oppor 
the 


Development of land 


promise of the development, not 
tunities in country. 
even for industrial 
purposes—under modern ideas calls for con- 
f nursery stock, either 
fruit or ornamental, both. We the 
case of Texas as bearing directly upon the 
urgent call by the criginal committee on 
the Nurserymen’s Market Development Plan 
to all nurserymen to awake to the possibili- 
ties of iheir trade in the undeveloped mar- 
ket in a yet practically new nation; and al- 
so as bearing directlv upon the slogan: 
An America Fruitful and Beautiful. 


sideration of the use 


or cite 


THE A. A. N. IMPORT ATTITUDE 
The fact Chairman Harrison of 
legislation the American As- 
Nurserymen while taking the 
position, before the Federal Horticultural 
Board at its last hearing on imports of nur- 
sery stock, of opposing the proposition of 
exclusion, faced telegram tc the 
Board from a member of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen taking the opposite 
view led us to inquire of President Mayhew 
as to whether Chairman Harrison acted on 
his initiative, speaking for himself or 
whether he was under instructions by the 
A. A. N. 

President Mayhew replied that Chairman 
Harrison acted under an order from the 
executive committee of the A. A. N. direct- 
ing the legislation committee to use its best 
endeavor to defer pending action by the 
Horticultural Board until it had been demon- 
strated that stock to be excluded could be 
grown in this country. 

The difference of opinion on this subject 
in the Association is believed to be the re- 
sult of lack of proper standards and in the 
opinion of a prominent officer of the Asso- 
ciation confusion and work at cross-purposes 
will result until such standards are estab- 
lished. 


that the 
committee of 


sociation of 


was by a 
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Forciqn Notes 


The American Committee for Devastated 
France has received authorization for its 
work by cable from the French Government. 
The headquarters of the committee are at 
No. 16 E. 39th street, New York City. In a 
statement concerning its activities the com- 
mittee is quoted in part as follows: For 
food production the committee will distrib- 
ute seeds, plants, fruit trees, fertilizers, live 











stock, agricultural implements, etc. Farm 
laborers will be supplied in part by the 
army of America. 

Commenting on the refusal of a British 


nurseryman to reduce prices for rose bushes 
to an association of 1300 members, a Brit- 
ish trade paper remarks: “Just now, when 
fruit tree growers are pretty well sold out 
before the lifting season has fairly com- 
menced, and rose growers are almost in the 
same position, there is no need to make 
concessions in any direction. There will 
probably never be such a favorable oppor- 
tunity again to take a firm stand in favor of 
profitable prices, and against the tendency 
to quote wholesale rates (or approximately) 
to buyers who have no valid claim to them.” 


At a recent council meeting of the Horti- 
cultural Trades Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the secretary, Charles E. Pear- 
son, presented correspondence on the sub- 
ject of forest trees and the stock grown by 
the government for afforestation. Of this 
stock a surplus was in hand, but any danger 
of trouble of this being placed on the mar- 
ket had been removed by the action of the 
forest tree committee, which had made ar- 
rangements for the stock to be taken up 
and disposed of through the ordinary nur- 
sery channels. The result was considered 
highly satisfactory and gratitude expressed 
to Chas. Stewart, who had acted secre- 
tary in this matter. 


Referring to the 


as 


shortage in fruit tree 
stocks in Great Britain, the Horticultural 
Advertiser, England, says: “As in other 
trades a great scarcity is always followed by 
a glut. This will not happen for a year or 
two, as it is impossible just now to procure 
any great quantity of stocks for working, 
but we should not be surprised if we live to 
see the big bonfire again in fashion. We ad- 
vise all those concerned to look ahead a 
little beyond the present abnormal times, 
and plan accordingly. Some people may 
think it early days for talking in this strain, 
but it must be remembered that fruit trees 
take several years to mature for sale, and 
the stocks planted in time of scarcity may 
come in for sale in a glut.” 
TRADE PAPER'S PROPER PLACE 
There is too much good reading in 
trade paper to pass over it hastily. 
Take it home with you and read it while 
sitting in your easy chair. Spend the even- 
ing after reading your daily paper in think- 








the 


ing over your profession with the help of 
your trade papers. Too many florists, 
especially the busy retailer, receives his 


trade paper with his mail, gives it one glance 
and that ends it. 

Now, instead of that, a wise owl said to 
me one day: “Do not look at your trade 
paper during your business hours: take it 
home, and give it a little more time than 
usual.” Ever since that I thought I learned 
a lesson; I did take it home, and to my sur- 
prise, I can state that many a pleasant even- 
ing I have spent by digging deeply into the 
resources of our trade papers, and many a 
dollar I have made by studying these papers 
and gaining more knowledge of my profes- 
sion. In the advertisements, as well as the 
write-ups, there is a key that can make you 
ring up sales a great deal more often than 
you have any idea of Since that time I 
have been taking my trade papers home, 
and feel very much disappointed when 
they do not show up promptly. Try it and 
convince yourself. 


ALBERT POCHELON. 





“Nurserymen ought to be free to discuss 
trade topics not only as they come up in 
annual conventions, but throughout the year 
in the trade journals.”—J. H. Dayton Storrs 
& Harrison Co., Painesville, O. 
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Uncle Sams Battle-Line for Food 
Stretches from Coast to Coast 


Now, THIS year, not a year or two hence—is the time for nurserymen to 
unite in telling U.S. the value of fruits and how easily they can be grown. 
The man with a home and a hoe must get back of the man with the gun. 
Every foot of American soil MUST be made to produce more than ever before. 


NURSERYMAN’S PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


Roy D. Underwood, vice-president Jewell 
Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn., in a recent 
Minnesota Horticultural So- 


address to the 


ciety said: 

“Our fruit list is a splendid thing. It is 
a concrete expression of the experience of 
this society. It is a hoon to the nurserymen 
as well as to the people who buy trees. It 
gives the nurserymen a safe guide for the 
propagation of varieties, and at the same 
time is an equally safe guide for the plant- 
er. Thousands of copies are used by the 
nurserymen to answer questions as to what 
varieties to plant. 

“But there is an extensive amount of in- 
formation. badly needed which the fruit list 
contain. For example, every nur- 
seryman knows that the Hansen hybrids 
have during the last ten years been sold in 
enormous quantities in all Northern states. 
There has been a natural demand for them, 
resulting from the great amount of free ad- 
But where in 
our publications can you find any guide as 
to their comparative merits? Today, with 
thousands of them growing over the state, 
tabulated informa- 
varieties— 


does not 


vertising they have received. 


there ought to be some 
tion in about these 
representing not merely our trial station re- 
ports, but the aggregate experience of the 
entire state of Minnesota. 
matters stand, 
you can get definite information about these 
varieties is from the nurseryman. Is it not 
sad that you should have to turn to him in- 
your horticultural society? 1 
for the world have it thought 
not consider the nurseryman a 
source of truth and light. It is 
know, and in view of the 
lack of information in other 
directions you cannot very well blame him 
for refusing to admit that he does not know 
all about it, even if that should be the case. 

“Another and equally illustrative experi- 
ence in connection with this has 
been in connection with the various shelter 
trees put forth in the Northwest. Look at 
the golden Something like twenty 
years ago various erthusiasts found that 
the golden willow was a beautiful and pract- 
ical tree for the shelter belt. At that time 
the nurserymen were largely dealing in 
river pulled willow seedlings. As a matter 
of fact that proposition could easily have 
been viewed as a short lived one for the 
reason that not many things successful on 
the river banks will thrive up on the prairie. 
Another difficulty ws the fact that the seed- 
lings would be mixed as to variety and an 
uneven growth in the belt would result. But 


our records 


“Now, as the only place 


stead of to 
would 
that I do 
very 
his business to 


not 


safe 


available 


subject 


willow. 





river willows were planted for lack of some- 
thing better. Therefore, both planters and 
nurserymen welcomed the innovation, and 
many beautiful golden willow hedges today 
exist. But in certain sections of the West 
golden willow was an utter failure, and it 
is now known pretty definitely where it will 
succeed. However, before this knowledge was 
gained, thousands of dollars had been wast- 
ed by tree planters, and needlessly wasted, 
1 contend, because had there some 
definite and annual investigation made and 
published, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the horticultural interests, 
tralized in this society, could have arrived 


been 


every 
cen- 
at a concrete conclusion from five to seven 
years earlier than did the planters and nur 
serymen left to 

“There are other sielter trees that 
be cited in the same category, to say noth- 
ing of the fruits, the hedges and the other 
ornamental shrubs and plants. But time does 


themselves. 
could 


not here permit complete analysis. 


“With this view of the situation, I am go- 


ing to offer a suggestion for possible dis- 
cussion, namely: That this society under- 
take, as its next step onward, a carefully 


under the 
a progressive and 


cut plan of assembling 
secretary's management 
perpetual record of the performance of all 
varieties in every county in the state. My 
plan, briefly, would be to have a competent 
agent working under the secretary’s orders 
put in his time the year around if necessary 
traveling over the siate calling on growers 
in every county and collecting the experi- 
ence of regards all varieties of 
trees, shrubs and plants. This information 
would be turned in to the secretary’s office 
as fast as it was accumulated with a tabu- 
lating system installed whereby it could be 
properly recorded. This would be worked 
out in a system of tables and graphs pre- 
pared in such form that they would be 
quickly intelligible to all persons interested 
The publication of this 
accom- 


worked 


each as 


in these matters. 
information could 
plished through the medium of our month- 
ly and annual reports. Further, 
bulletins treating of the various 
could be published end sent on application 
to inquirers. 
“Our traveling 


very easily be 
special 
subjects 


man, in addition to the 


large amount of information, photographic 
illustrations, etc., accumulated, would also 


add hundreds—possibly thousands—of new 
members. Further than this, and it is very 
important, he would keep alive many mem- 
berships that under existing conditions 
naturally lapse. In fact I believe he would 
add and keep alive more than enough mem- 
berships in the society to cover his expense, 









and he would carry the society’s message 
to every corner of the state. 

You may ask what has this to do with 
Minnesota as a creator of new fruits. I 
answer: It has everything to do with it for 
the simple reason that the whole proposition 
of fruit-breeding will be speeded up very 
materially thereby. We all realize the 
desirability of keeping northern horticulture 
on a broad platform of knowledge and off 
from the slippery ground of guess work. It 
is to everyone’s interest that we ell strive in 
effort on a basis of continuity. All 
trite | hardly need say it. My 
proposal, therefore, is not really innovation, 
but is, I submit, merely a natural and logi- 
cal step that we will have to 
or later. It is matter of 
culty nor one of vast expense.” 


this 
this is so 


take sooner 


not a great diffi- 


The Export Situation 

The shippers, cominission men and ex- 
porters of the Pacific Northwest are intense- 
ly interested in the possibilities of ex- 
porting a portion of this year’s crop and on 
this point, they say, hinges the future tend- 
ency of the market. “I believe we shall be 
able to export apples to Europe.” said E. 
Wagner. “Peace came sooner than I hoped, 
nevertheless I might be pardoned for say- 
ing ‘I told you so.’ If we can secure space 
for carrying apples, there will be a large 
amount exported. As yet it is impossible 
to say whether we can secure space or not. 
Europe is apple hungry, not having had a 
taste for two years.” 

Biggest California Season 

With the deciduous fruit season of 1918 
virtually closed, the greatest crop on record 
has been shipped to the East. 

Shipments up to this time total 20,075% 


carloads against 24,628 carloads for the 
season of yast year. 

Only grapes are to be shipped as yet. 
Total grape shipments this year have 


amounted to 16,065%4 car loads or more than 
the total shipments of all deciduous fruits 
from the state a few years ago. 

Prices received have been far better than 
normal. It is impossible to state definitely 
what the fresh fruits of the year have sold 
for in money, but $40,000,000 would not be 
too great a figure. 

Grapes now are selling at from $1,600 to 
$2,500 a carload. Cherries sold up to $3,500 
a car. Peaches brought from $800 to $2,200 
during the season. 


Chairman Bernard M. Baruch, of the War 
Industrial Board, the channels of in- 
dustry which have been dammed up during 
the war will now be opened; it will not be 
a boom, but regular, progressive improve- 
ment. Jn his opinion it will last for years. 
He says the Government will not be a com- 
petitor of private industrial enterprise. 


Says 


Prices in nursery advertisements in this 
publication are for nurserymen only. This 
does not include advertisements of books or 
other articles. 
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LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CoO., 
DERRY, N. H. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Summer and 


Fall Bearing Var eties. Shipped to you or di- 
rect to your customers, under your tag. Plants 
and service that please both you and 
your trade. Let us quote you. 

V. R. ALLEN, 


R. R. No. 1 SEAFORD, DELAWARE 








Say you saw it in AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 














grown stock. Fu 
stand. 


Regels Privet, - - 


ONARGA, 








AMERICAN GROWN 
LINING OUT STOCK 


The cost of Importing will far exceed our 
rthermore, our plants will give you a better 


Write for complete list. 
Catalpa Bungeii, straight stems, 2 yr. heads, $350.00 M. 
2-3 ft. heavy, 
Also can supply carload lots of the following at right prices: 
Barberry Thunbergii, Cornus, Forsythia, Honeysuckles, 
Lilac, Philadelphus, Sumac, and Snowberry 


ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY 
CULTRA BROS., Mgrs. 


for home- 


even if delayed. 


40.00 M. 


ILLINOIS 














OUR PROPAGATING HOUSE 


Is the Cradle for Potted Evergreens in this Country. This 
year’s crop the best we ever produced. We only ask you to 
give them a try out, and see how nicely they grow. 


PERENNIALS: Large 
good, strong, heavy plants. 
with earth ball on roots which assures arrival! in good con 





quantities and wide assortment, 
We wrap each separately in pages 
ition, 


SHRUBS: Large supply of leading kinds, carefully dug with 
all their roots and well 


-branched tops. We have the best sup- 


ly, location and packing facilities for small Nurserymen, 

ealers and Landscape Contractors, and grade it so good you 
can unpack it in the dark with safety. 
and Packing Headquarters. 


The Farmers Nursery Co., 
Troy, Ohio 


Make us your Buying 








Not Under the Ban 
“American Nurseryman” is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal which does not come under 
this ban. It is not owned, directly or in. 
directly, by a business concern belonging to 
the trade in whose interest it is issued. It 
is absolutely independent. 
if it relates to Commercial Horticulture it 
is in “American Nurseryman.” 





PUTNAM™M’S 


GARDEN HANDBOOK 


A convenient, comprehensive and practical 
book. Valuable suggestions on Flowers, Trees, 
Shrubbery, Vines, Lawns and Birds. Cloth, 
8vo. $1.60, postage, 15c. AMERICAN FRUITS 
PU8G CO. 39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 








IT SURELY OUGHT 


T surely ought to be apparent to al 
most anybody that the information 
in a business paper, whether it be in 


the editorial or in the advertising 
columns, may easily be of the most 
tremendous value to the readers of 
that journal. 
+. * 

As a matter of fact, only those who 
have been “on the inside” can know 
the tremendous influence which an 


efficient business paper wields nowa- 
days in shaping the course of events 
within its own industry. Very much 
of the work done by such a journal 
never appears within its pages at all, 
but is rendered as supplementary 
advice and assistance in personal in- 
stances. 
* * > 

Even when this is not the case, and 
the results of investigation carried 
on or reports of data gathered are 
published in the pages of the periodi- 
cal, the reader gets facts which are 
vital to the well-being of his industry, 
and gets them at the purely nominal 
expense of his subscription, though if 
collected for his individual use alone, 
or under his own direction, the gath- 
ering of such material might have cost 
hundreds of dollars. The relation be- 
tween subscriber and publication is in 
fact getting so close and direct, in the 
business paper field as well as in 
others, that there is a well-defined 
tendency for the trade publication to 
become a sort of business forum, or 
public meeting place where all inter- 
ested persons may make their contri- 
butions to the good of the cause in 
general.—Printers’ Ink. 
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Blackberries 
Raspberries Currants 
Strawberries Dewberries 


NEW CARLISLE, WwW. 





Grape Vines 


If you are in the market 
for fancy stock I have it 


Concord, Moore's 
Early and Niagara 


in large quantities 


Fairfield Nurseries 


(CHAS. M. PETERS) 


SALISBURY, MD. 











Your Prospective Customers 

are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 6000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. valuable 

Book free. Write for it, 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature. 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales 
Promotion Service will improve both your plan 
and copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 
Submit your literature for preliminary anal- 
ysis and q i no obli i : 


Ross-Gould 




















Mailing 
STS St.Louis 





1917-1918 EDITION 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


DIRECTORY 
Completely Revised Many Changes 
1.00 . d 
Advertising $2.00 per inch 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. COMPANY 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


CLOSING DATES 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
12TH AND 27TH EACH MONTH 








RFRS NURSERY 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Gooseberries Rhubertd Herdweed Cuttings 
Privet 


Grape Vines Aspargus 


100000 transplanted Raspberry, Blackberry and Dewberry plants for retail trade. 
sale list before placing your order 


N. SCARFF & SON 


Ussy and Orleans 


1200 Acres ‘At it 26 Years" 
HEADQUARTERS 








Butterfly Bush 
Herseredish Spiree 


See whole- 


OHIO 


LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 


Frence 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL 
Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


or P. O. Box 752 


STOCKS 


51 Barclay Street, 


NEW YORK 





NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Plant Propagation Greenhouse 
and Nursery Practice M. a Lans 


So many discoveries of new facts by 

t investigators, shortcuts an 
“wrinkles” worked out by plant »ro- 
pegators, and nursery, greenhouse and 
garden methods simplified or made 








more effective have made books 
hitherto available on plant propagation 
out of date. 

There has also been an insistent call 
for a voluise that would not only in 


clude the character of information 
wanted by nurserymen and other plant 
propagators, but also discuss the sub- 
ject of plant propagation from the 
standpoint of fundamental principles, 
and include the latest conclusions ad- 
vanced by investigators throughout 
the world. 

This new book by Professor Kains 
will appeal with equal force to the 
amateur, the professional propagator, 
and the teacher in agricultural col 
leges and schools. 

he book devotes many pages to 
genet plant lists and condensed 
irections for propagation of vege- 
tables, annual and perennial 
flowers, bulbs, ferns, orchids, cacti 
evergreens, deciduous trees an 
shrubs, vines, water plants, greenhouse 
and house plants and palms. 

_ The table of contents includes: An 
introduction on general principles, 
ermination, seed testing, 








fruits, 


potting, 


ayerage, bottom heat, cuttage, classes 
of cuttin i » and theories and 
laws, Daniel's ts in 


tree stocks and scion handling, graft- 
ing waxes and wound tine. 
methods of L gains considered in- 
dividually, ding, methods, nursery 
management, ting 

=. —_ an ws affec nur- 


Illustrated: Sdx72 i 342 pages. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 State Street . Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Tree Salesman—tin a booklet issued 
by the publisher of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Ia., is the following: 

The tree salesman corresponds to the 
local retailer of seeds. In the past he has 
been a vastly different merchant from the 
local retailer but his status is improving. 

The wholesale firm distributing trees 
through agents, which first standardizes its 
name in the minds of the farmer by adver- 
tising in the farm papers and educates its 
salesmen to become reliable, horticultural 
experts in the communities given them as 
territory, will have a great business oppor- 
tunity. ; 

The tree salesman in this class should have 
educational literature to distribute, he should 
study ‘the problems of marketing fruit. Ad- 
vertising in Successful Farming should make 
his firm so well known to the farmer of the 
Middle West that there would be no doubt 
in the prospect’s mind about the salesman’s 
responsibility. 

No wholesale nurserymen today advertise 
for the benefit of their salesmen. They are 
not helping the retailer to distribute their 
goods. They are leaving the selling end of 
the business entirely to the retailer. But 
advertising to the consumer would be of 
just as much value to wholesale nurserymen 
as it is to implement manufacturers who 
distribute their goods through retail deal- 
ers. 

Advertising to the consumer would make 
it easier for the tree salesman to sell the 
goods and would iherefore attract good 
salesmen to the firm doing such advertising. 
The influence of such advertising stretches 
over a long period. It creates a lasting 
reputation for the nursery firm and removes 
doubt as to the reliability of the tree sales- 
man. 

Firms doing such advertising should es- 
tablish an educational department for the 
training of their salesmen to enable them to 
be of the greatest possible service to the 
communities in which they operate. The 
fariuer or fruit-grower should be encouraged 
to consult the salesman or to write the nur- 
sery firm direct in regard to any fruit grow- 
ing problems. Considerable advertising 
copy could be advantageously built around 
that policy alone. 

Recent Publications—Griffing’s Pre-season 
Catalogue Port Arthur, Tex., Autumn List, 
Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven Conn.; 
Hardy Perennials and Evergreens, Wood, 
Stubbs & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Rio Grande 
Delta Nursery Stock, Eltweed Pomeroy, 
Donna, Tex.; Southern Plantings, J. Van 
Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, N. C. 





W. H. Molliere, general manager of the 
various nursery departments of George C. 
Roeding, says that Mr. Roeding has made 
great improvements in the California Nur- 
sery at Niles since taking over that prop- 
erty last spring. Over $50,000 has been 
spent in improvements. Mr. Molliere says 
the trade in fruit trees, especially, has been 
unusually heavy. 


Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury, N. Y., ad- 
vertised in the New York Times on Nov. 12, 
the day following the acceptance by Ger- 
many of armistice terms: 

“To celebrate the approach of peace and 
help along the big task of reconstruction, 
we will send at once, free to every one who 
has the space in which to plant it, a Hicks 
apple tree (guaranteed to grow superb fruit) 
on receipt of this pledge card with signa- 
ture and address. (Tear it out and mail it 
today. Deferred delivery if desired.) 

“Pledge—You may send your peace offer- 
ing of an apple tree which I agree to plant 
and care for. I pledge myself to do my best 
to make my own grounds produce more— 
more fruit, more food, more flowers—and | 
will follow carefully your advice to this end, 
so far as lies within my power.” (Signature 
and address.) - 

William King Murray, who for 50 years 
was one of the proprietors of the Bloodgood 
Nurseries, Flushing, now a part of the City 
of New York, died at his home, 238 Amity 
street, Flushing, November 14, in his 
eightieth year. He had lived in Flushing 
for 72 years. 
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Che National Association 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


Organized 1875 


PRESIDENT 

J. R. Mayuew, Waxahachie, Texas 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

J. Epwarp Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 
TRE&SURER 

J. W. Hii, Des Moines, Iowa 
COUNSEL 

Curtis NYE SMira, Des Moines, lowa 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
J. R. MAYHew, CHAIRMAN 
J. B. PrtKrneton, Portland, Ore. 
E. 8S. Wetcu, Shenandoah, Iowa 
T. B. West, Verry, Ohio 
E. W. CuatTin, Winchester, Tenn. 
C. C, MAYHEW, Sherman, Texas 
C. R. Burr, Manchester, Conn. 


Secretary and Traffic Mgr.—CHARLESs Sizemore. Louisiana, Mo. 


COMMITTEES—Finance: E. S. 
E. W. Chattin, Winchester, Tenn. 
Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; 


andoah, Ia. 
H. D. Simpson, Vincennes, Ind. 
John S. Kerr, Sherman, Tex.; 


Welch, Shenandoah, 
Program: E. M. 
Orlando Harrison, Berlin, Md. 
Alvin E. Nelson, Chicago, Ill.; F. R. Von Windegger, Clayton, Mo.; E. 
Hail Insurance: F. A. Weber, Nursery, Mo.; E. 
Press and Publicity: Ralph T. Olcott, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Charles Sizemore, 


Ia.; T. B. West, Perry, O.; 
Sherman, Charles City, Ia.; J. W. 
Arrangements and Exhibits: 
S Welch, Shen- 
P. Bernardin, Parsons, Kan.; 
Mo. Henry 


Louisiana, Statistical: 


B. Chase, Chase, Ala.; William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y.; E. S. Welch, Shenandoah, Ia.: 


M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn. 
Pa.; J. Edward Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; 


J. Maloy, Rochester, N. Y. 
M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn.; 


Newark, N. Y. 
Ind.; Paul C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 


Paul C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; F. R. Von Windegger, Clayton, Mo. 
Pyle, West Grove, 


Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; Robert 


Landscape Architects: Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, 
William Flemer, Springfield, N. J. 
ture: J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Standardization: Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass.; F. L. 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.; Henry Hicks, Westbury, N. Y. 
James Pitkin, Newark, N. Y.; 
French Relief: F. L. Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.; 
Annual Report: Charles Sizemore, Louisiona Mo.; 


Nomencla- 
L. A. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; Charles 
Distribution and Directory: 
Charles H. Perkins, 
W. C. Reed, Vincennes, 


Paul C. 
Ala. 


Vigilance: 
Pa.; Henry B. Chase, Chase, 


Arbitration: John S. Kerr, Sherman, Tex.; G. A. Marshall, Arlington, Neb.; J. M. Pitkin, 


Newark, N. Y.; John Dayton, Painesville, O.; T. W. Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 


Legislation: 


Orlando Harrison, Berlin, Md.; John Dayton, Painesville, O.; Robert Chase, Chase, Ala.: 


J. M. Pitkin, Newark, N. Y.; C. C. 
Kan.; Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa. 
Mo. 
Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; 
The American Association of Nurserymen 


represent; the highest type of organized 
commercial activity in the American Nur- 
sery Industry. That industry represents a 
very large investment and an annual busi 
ness of millions of dollars. It has an efii- 


cient organization within itself, and with its 
subsidiar’ district and state association con- 
nections it is equipped to give comprehen- 
sive membership. 
That membership ought certainly to encom- 
progressive nurseryman in the 
United and Canada. Under the 
earnest and active care of the officers and 
executive committee listed above, and with 
the hearty co-operation of the other 
leading nursery concerns of the country in- 
cluded in the membership, this national or- 
ganization has planned on broad lines to de- 
velop the Nursery Industry and to advance 
directly the interests of the trade. Its con- 
stitution and by-laws provide for thoroughly 
co-operative action by the membership; its 


practical service to its 


pass every 


States 


many 


conventions annually evolve added measures 
for advancement and its executive commit- 
tee and its paid employees are at work ad 
interim. 

Only who measure up to a 
standard set by the Association can enter its 
ranks——a standard which will exclude no one 
who is actually in the nursery business or 
an allied line and whose business methods 


nurserymen 


Mayhew, Sherman, Tex.; 
Transportation: 
Tariff: Theodore Smith, Geneva, N. Y. 
Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa.; James Pitkin, Newark, N. Y. 


F. H. Stannard, Ottawa, 
Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, 
Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y.; J. Edward 


ire in line with modern requirements. For 
years it has been optional with a nursery- 
man to indorse with his membership the 


activities of the national trade organization. 
Theoretically this is still the case; but 
tually it has come to be the very advisable 
thing 


ac- 


to belong to the national association. 
For the most part the larger concerns ha‘ 
The 
cent extension of advantages of membership 
has appealed considerable 
number of the which 
maintain with avidity their connection with 
the organization. Under the 
forded by a central office and a secretary 
and traffic manager devoting his entire time 
to the work of the 
vantages than ever should 
bership, and we that a 
large number of concerns through- 
out the country will in the near future apply 
for these advantages. 


long been members comparatively re- 


strongly to a 


smaller concerns 


faciliti 


greater ad- 
accrue 


association 
to mem- 
confidently expect 
nursery 


It is an honor to be a member of the 
American Association of Nurserymen. It is 
going to be increasingly so. The letter 


heads of a thousand nursery concerns ought 
to bear the legend: “Member of the Amer- 


ican Association of Nurserymen.” 
If any of our readers are still without 
the pale, we suggest that application be 


made at once to the secretary or to any of 
the officers or committeemen named above 
for full information regarding membership. 





No person or firm interested in any way 
in the sale of trees or shrubs, flowers, land 
or fruit, or any trade supplies is in a posi- 
tion to dictate the policy of this publication. 
American Nurseryman is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal of which this can be said. 


WANTED 


1 Year Peach, small 
Send list and closest prices 


BUSH BROTHERS NURSERIES 
HUGO, OKLAHOMA 


WANTED—' > buy one Second-hand PLANT- 
ING MACHINE fer Young Nursery 
Stock —one that does the watering and fertilizing. 


Answer to 183 HERTEL AVENUE, 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Largest Wholesalers of Strawberry Plants in America 

List of up-to-date varieties (including the best 
EVERBEARING) mailed on request Give us 
your want list, let us quote prices on Guaranteed 
true-to-name stock. .Wecan ship direct to your 
customers~ under your own tag—at a big saving 
to you—We use patented plant tubes, for mailing— 
and light ventilated crates for express. 

WANT LIST 

We are in the market for Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Currants, Gooseberry, Grape vines. Quofe us on 
what you can do. 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SON, 
Wholesale Nurseries SALISBURY, MD. 





Keep NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 
date in mind—15th of each month. 














Sale Promotion 
By Mail 

HOW TO SELL AND | 
HOW TO ADVERTISE 


Includes instructions on compiling a 
mailing list; follow-up letters; collec- 
| tions by mail; turning inquiries into 
sales; organizing and systematizing an 
advertising department; the promoting 
department, etc. Pages, 359. 


Price, postpaid, $2.15 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Inc. 
39 State St., Rocnester, N. Y. 











N T | AN ELOQUENT DEFIANCE 
u t r e e S Every advertisement in thie Trade 
— Publication is an eloquent defiance 
Wholesale and Retail to the enemies of a republic and the 


principles of democracy. It is a stand- 
Budded and Grafted Trees ing declaration of the power and de- 


Transplanted stocks, Pecans. termination of the business men of 
English and Black Walnut, this country that the progress and 
r n e 

Shagbarks and Hybrids, a of its people shal! no 


Filberts, Etc. 


- 4 More and Bigger 
J. F. JONES, The Nut Specialist Clinch be tgrelantnh 22°" el Sales 


the helpful, inspiring boo show you how. 
Box N. Lancaster, Pa. successful Selling, by E. Leichter. It gives 


you the secrets of order-getting salesman- 
ship; explains how to select the right ap- 
Modern advertising has elevated the grenoh, presentation and closing for each in- 

7 ividual prospect. It will help you make of 

standard of business ethics. It conserves yourself a commanding salesman. Handy 


trade, extends business, creates good will; it %!*¢ for your pocket, 6 cents postpaid. 
protects and fosters legitimate enterprise. American Fruits Pubg. Co., Rochester, N. Y¥. 




















ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


**Bay State Quality” 


Largest assortment in New England. 

Evergreen and dediduous trees. 

Sturdy, choice stock that can be depended upon. 
Send for Trade List. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Finest of Shrubs, Hardy native and hybrid Rhodo American Nurseryman (Semi-Mo. ) 


dendrons — transplanted and acclimated. Strong 


field-grown Perenntals in great variety. A National Trade Journal For Nur- 
sery Growers and Dealers. 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. $1.50 per year; Canada, abroad, $2.00 


Advertising rate: $1.40 per inch. 





N.C. Peach Pits 


After a careful survey of the Peach 
Seed situation, we are reasonably sure 
that there are less than a _ thousand 
bushels in this entire section, and if you 
want to be sure of having your seed for 
it would be a good idea to place order 
planting fall 1919 (and who does not), 
now and let them be shipped. The price 
is $3 per bushel of 50 Ib., sacked f. o. b. 
ears here, and certainly will be no less 
later. 

J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
POMONA, N. C. 


Subscribers to the Market Development Fund. 








Three years’ subscription $3.50 
Three years—Canada, abroad $5.00 


CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. Year Book—Directory (Biennial) 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, Of the Nurserymen of the United 
Grower and Exporter of ~~ and Canada. 
‘ $1.00 per copy, postpaid 
Freit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- Advertising rate: $2.00 per inch. 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 





and Conifers for Nursery Plantin:. American Nut Journal (Monthly) 
Information regarding stock, terms, priced Only National Publication Devoted 
etc. may he had on application to Mr Tose GP e 
Netriche's aole representative for the United ie to Nut Culture of All Kinds 
States xnd Canada: $1.50 per vear, Canada, abroad $2.00 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. Advertising rate: $2.10 per inch 
These are the Standard Publications of the 
Newark, New York. kind. Based upon 26 years’ experience in 








the Horticultural Field. Endorsed by lead- 





No matter what periodicals you are 
taking, AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
should be regularly on your desk..A 
business aid. Bristling with exclus- 
ive trade news. Absolutely independ- 
ent. NOT OWNED BY NURSERY- 
MEN. 





French Seedlings 

and Ornamental Stocks 
New prices are ready; consult with my Sole 
Agent, John Watson, Newark, New York, for 
prices and importing expenses. 
Angers, F. DELAUNAY France 





How To Deal With 
HUMAN NATURE 
IN BUSINESS 


By SHERWIN CODY 


Auther of*‘How te Do Business by Letter” “The Art 
of Writing and Speaking the English Langauge,” Etc. 


A Big, Practieal Book on Doing Business by 
Correspondence, Advertising, and Salesmanship 


Direction. Suggestion, Study and Example 
based on the Rea) Psychology of Business Effort 

Considers with care National Characteristics 
Service, Your Own Valuation of Yourself, Mono- 

ly for Every Man, The Mind and How It 

orks, Advertising. The Imaginative Method 
and Its Uses, Peencepies of Appeal, Proportion 
and Emphasis, Analyzing a Business, Corres- 
pondence. Various Styles in Business Letter- 
Writing, System in Mail Order Correspondence. 
A Study of the Grocery Business, Collections by 
Mail, etc. Price, $2.00 Net; by mail $2.12. 


American Fruits Publishing Company Inc, 
39 State Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





<a ing authorities everywhere Absolutely in- 
dependent. Address 


etetiaaniums American Fruits Publishiag Co., Inc 
Nursery Trade Publicity 39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS & TRANSPLANTS 


For Lining Out and Forestry Planting 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CoO. 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 


Modern Propagation of Tree Fruits 
By B. S. BROWN, M. S., Prof. Horticulture, University of Maine 
In the preparation of this book three important factors were kept in mind. 


FIRST, only to include those practices of propagation which are in 
general use and which are accepted by the orchardist and the commer- 
cia] nurseryman as being the most important. 








On the Ist and the 15th 





SECOND, to furnish, in a condensed form, such information on propa 
gation as will enable the general fruit-grower to follow out the practices. 
It is assumed that the average fruit-grower has a general knowledge of 
the various methods of propagation, hence the many confusing details 
are here omitted. 


THIRD, an attempt is made to follow rather closely the methods 
employed by the larger commercial nurseries and to contrast these with 
the similar operations of the orchardists. The fruit-grower who buys 
his nursery stock desires to know something of the methods whereby it 
is produced. The student of Horticulture needs a general knowledge of 
nursery work and how to apply it to either commercial or home use. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 





I. Seed for Propagation V. Grafting Operations. 
II. Growing the Seedlings. VI. Propagation by Cutting. 
Ill. The Nursery. VII. The After Treatment of Nursery Stock 


IV. The Different Budding Operations. VIII. Some General Considerations. 
xi+174 pages, 5 by 7. 75 figures. Cloth, $155 


American Fruits Publishing Co., 39 State St., Rochester. N. Y. 
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The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture». ui. sai 


te. 


= he 





E HAVE sold to Nurserymen and Horticulturists many sets of this Monarch of Horticultural Literature. It 


is the standard publication of the kind and should be in the library of every progressive horticulturist. 


Asa 


reference book it is unexcelled. Six volumes, large quarto; 3600 pages; 24 full page plates; 96 sepia half-tone 
engravings; more than 4000 text engravings; 5000 collaborators; approximately 4000 genera, 15000 species and 


40,000 plant names 


Write for 16-page prospectus containing description and our offer. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc.. 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 




















American Fruits Company’s Library Opportunities 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE, NUT GROWING, NURSERY PRACTICE 


Any of the following books will be sent on receipt of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO., 
123.425 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


American Apple Orchard 

Eh Uap SHUG b:000 040-00 cnc 
American Fruit Culturist 

ey ae J. TRGMRGS. 0 6 ccc cece 
American Grape Culture 

a a ee 
American Grape Growing and Wine 

Making—-George Husmann.... 
American Horticultural Manual 

By Budd-Hansen, two vols..... 
Art of Landscape Architecture 

By Parsons 
American Peach Orchard 

OS Fk” eee 
Awakening of Business 

Edward N. Hurley, 

Chairman Fed. Trade Com’n... 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants 

By C. L. Allen 
Bush Fruits—By F. W. Card....... 
Business by Mail—Promotion Meth- 

ods 
California Fruits and How to Grow 

Them—E. J. Wickson, A.M.... 
Citrus Fruits and Culture 

By H. Harold Hume.......... 
Citrus Fruite—J. E. Coit.......... 
Country Life Movement—Bailey. .. 
Conquest of the Tropics 

By Frederick Upham Adams.. 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture 

By E. V. Wilcox-C. B. Smith... 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—Waugh........ 
Fertilizers and Crops 

By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke........ 
Fertilizers—Edward B. Voorhees. . 
Field Notes on Apple Culture 

By, Dir. Be. Th. DOOR ccc dscneces 
First Principles of Soil Fertility 

By Alfred Vivian 
Forest Planting—H. N. Jarchow.. 
Forcing Book 

8S SD Pree 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions 

W. Paddock and O. B. Whipple 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions 

By Paddock-Whipple 
Fruit Garden—P. Barry........... 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing 

ge A eer ee 
Fumigation Methods 

) a ere es 


1.35 


2.15 


1.65 
1.90 


2.15 


Gardening for Pleasure 
By Peter Henderson........ 

Gardening for Profit 
Grape Grower’s Guide—Chorlton. . 
Grape Culturist—A. S. Fuller...... 
Greenhouse Construction—Taft ... 
Greenhouse Management—Taft.... 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters 

St ly We Mas wecendeseces 
How To Know Wild Fruits 

By M. G. Peterson......:..... 
Injurious Insects—F. L. Washburn 
Insects and Insecticides—Weed... 
Insect Book—Dr. L. O. Howard.... 
Irrigation Farming 

By Lucius M. Wilcox. 
Irrigation for the Orchard 

By Henry Stewart............ 
Land Drainage—Joseph H. Jeffrey. 
Landscape Beautiful—Waugh...... 
Landscape Gardening—Wauegh.... 
Making Horticulture Pay 

By M. G. Kains.. 
Manual of Fruit Diseases 

L. R. Hessler, H. H. Whetzel. . 
Manual of Fruit Insects 

M. V. Slingerland, C. R. Crosby 
Manua! of Gardening 

a eS Se 
Manures & Fertilizers 

Be. ic, WO... wc < 
Modern Propagation of Tree Fruits 

—B. S.Browua 
Modern Strawberry Growing 

By Albert E. Wilkinson....... 
Nature’s Garden—Neltje Blanchan 
Nursery Book 

hh Ae = | ae 
Nut Culturist—Andrew S. Fuller.. 
Ornamental Gardening—E. A. Long 
Outlook to Nature—Bailey........ 
Parsons on the Rose—-Parsons.... 
Peach Culture—J. A. Fulton....... 
Pear Culture for Profit—Quinn 
Physical Properties of Soil 

Fe YO ae 
Plant Breeding, New Edition 

ee | eee 
Plant Propagation: Greenhouse and 

Nursery Practice—M. G. Kains 
Plums and Plum Culture—-Waugh. 
Plant Physiology—-B. M. Duggar... 
Practical Forestry—A. S. Fuller... 


1.65 
1.65 

.90 
145 
1.75 


1.75 


1.35 
3.45 


1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.40 - 
1.65 
1.15 


ote 


65 
2.15 


1.65 
1.65 
1.75 
1.65) 


Practical Fruit Grower—Maynard.. 76 
Principles of Agriculture—-Bailey.. 1.40 
Productive Orcharding—F.C. Sears 1.85 
Propagating of Plants 
By Andrew S. Fuller....... 1.65 
Principles of Fruit Growing 
Pe eS SO eee 1.90 
Pruning Manual 
Se a sO PN sc cs-cncces 2.15 
Quince Culture—W. W. Meech.... 1.15 
Rose—H. B. Ellwanger ........... 1.40 
Sales Promotion By Mail.......... 2.15 
Small Fruit Culturist—A. S. Fuller 1.15 
Soils—E. W. Hilgard............. 4.25 
Soils—Lyon-Fippin-Buckman ...... 2.00 
Se 7 Rr 1.65 
Soils—By Charles W. Burkett..... 1.40 
Soils, Handling and Improving 
By S. W. Fletcher........ ' 2.35 
Spraying Crops—C. M. Weed...... -75 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Edited by Dr. L. H. Bailey. In six 
volumes. 3,600 pages. 4,000 
text engravings. 96 sepia half- 
tones. 500 collaborators. May 
be had on installment payments 36.00 
Strawberry Culture—S. W. Fletcher 1.65 
Strawberry Growing 
eee 1.90 
Successful Fruit Culture 
By Sarauel T. Maynard........ 1.35 
Systematic Pomology—Waugh..... 1.40 
Text Book of Entomology 
<>. Saree 4.75 
Ten Acres Enough—I. P. Roberts... 1.15 
TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL: 
ee a 2.40 
The Coconut—Copeland......... 3.40 
Gecoa—Van Hall............... 4.15 
Tropical Agriculture—Nicholls.. 1.65 


A paper which gives the best value 
for the money to the reader will give 
the best value to the advertiser as well. 
| don’t think there is any argument 
about the soundness of this view.—H. 
Dumont, Chicago, Ill., in Printer’s Ink. 
Say you saw it in 
THIS PUBLICATION 
































